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TEACHERS’ PET 


Typing teachers like the new 
Underwood TOUCH-MASTER 
FIVE because it combines 
...Rugged construction to 
withstand rough classroom use 
.. Exceptional lightness of 
touch 

...Eaceptionally light, fast 
carriage return 

... Instantly responsive touch 
tabulation 

...Paper centering, title-head- 
ing centering and aligning 
scales and balanced margin 
indicators. 
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5 TRAINING 


AIDS FROM 
DITTO® INC. 


These training aids, prepared by DITTO in cooperation 
with the Foundation for Business Education, provide 
valuable “‘workshop” experience for your students in 
up-to-date practice in office duplicating. Also, a broader 
understanding of business procedure as practiced by 
today’s most progressive firms. Check the training 
aids you want—and mail coupon. 

‘“‘COPIES—THE HEART OF MODERN BUSINESS" 
Manual of office styled dictation material for training secre- 
taries, complete with the normal interruptions and distractions 
that go with everyday office operation. Contains checking and 
straight-timed dictation material. 


“WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT COPIES IN OFFICE WORK" 
A four-page piece with a pre-counted one-, five- and 10-minute 


typing speed and accuracy test on the front page, and rough 
typed material for putting into final form on the inside. 


“LEARNING HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10" 


A five-lesson self-teaching manual, designed so that even 
below-average students can readily learn the operation of the 
D-10 duplicating machine as it is used in today's business. 


WALL CHART—D-10 OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 
A beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall chart. 
Enables any student to produce good copies on first trial. 


LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS 


Four letterhead and two billhead designs pre-printed on DITTO 
Masterset® ready for reproduction of up to 300 or more copies, 
as needed for student practice in typing letters and invoices. 


FILL OUT COUPON ...MAIL TODAY! 


DITTO, Inc.. 3374 Pratt Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obliga- oO Learning How to Use the DITTO 
tion, please send me: D-10 ‘ 
. oO Copies — The Heart of Modern ‘i Wall Chart—D-10 Operating 

Business Instructions 

oO What Every Typist Should Know [_] Letterhead and Billhead Masters 
About Copies in Office Work 

® 
Name, Title - 
School 
...the helping hand for modern business 
City. County. State 
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“What we first learn, 
we best ken.” 


[Scottish Proverb] 


PREPARE STUDENTS NOW FOR THE 
BEST JOBS...WITH ROYAL ELECTRICS 


Today’s best jobs demand Electric experience. And Fabric Ribbon, and Twin-Pak® Ribbon Changer®. 

you can prepare your students better to meet this And Royal Electrics are rugged. At Royal, repair 

demand by starting them with Royal Electrics. problems are considered before the machines are 
Royal's Electrics help your students get better built... then designed out. 

results froni the very beginning... help them ad- For help in planning your Electric Typewriter pro- 


vance faster. 
The Royal Electric has more ‘‘fast 


learning’’ features than any other type- 


writer: Magic® Margin, Exciusive Touch 
Control® that simplifies the transfer 


from Manual to Electric, Carbon Ribbon- 


gram, call your Royal Representative. For helpin plan- 
ning your Electric Teaching Program, 


® write to us for booklets, Electric Typing 
¥ AL Methods for the Teacher, and Electric 
Keyboard Mastery at 850 Third Ave., 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS MACHINES N.Y. 22, N.Y. Royal McBee Corporation. 


@ 1961 Royal McBee 
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JOURNAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The Journal of Business Education does 
not accept responsibility for views ex- 
pressed in articles, reviews, and other 
contributions, which appear in its pages. 
It provides opportunities for the publi- 
cation of materials which may repre- 
sent divergent ideas, judgments, and 
opinions. 

Contents of this magazine listed in 
Education Index and Business Educa- 
tion Index. 
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Elvin S. Eyster 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


VOCATIONAL 


EDUCATION 
FOR THE 


EITHER the pupil possessing a_ brilliant 
N mind nor the one who learns more slowly 
should be denied the opportunity of vocational 
education. Current thought implemented through 
modern practice leaves no question about the 
typical counsel given to the highly capable high 
school student. The assumption is made from the 
outset of his education that he will pursue an 
academic study program. So strong is the assump- 
tion that the opportunities afforded by practical 
education to complement academic study are not 
considered by his counsellors and ordinarily they 
are not made known to him. 

Every young person should be counselled and 
urged to pursue both formal education and self 
study in line with interests and aptitudes as far as 
his capacities to learn will permit. A zeal should 
be developed in him to prepare in a manner that 
will enable him to make a worthy contribution to 
sociey. For increasing numbers this means pursuit 
of an advanced academic study program at the 
college level. This does not mean, however, that 
every youth who is in the upper brackets of learn- 
ing ability will go to college nor that he should 
go to college. The extremely heavy social and 
status pressure toward higher education for all 
youth whose parents have the economic resources 
to finance them regardless of their ability to profit 
trom it has obscured one major fact: It is that 
many people who have a combination of academic 
and practical education, ofttimes primarily at the 
high school level, are highly successful in. their 
occupations; make significant contributions social- 
ly, civically, and culturally; and live gracious, 
satistying lives. These people represent the whole 
range of scholastic ability. 

Seemingly there is little evidence to disprove 
that capable boys and girls who have acquired an 
academic background and limited vocational prep- 
aration in high-school and who enter employment 
directly trom high school do not make contribu- 
tions to their family, community, and society in 
general that are approximately comparable to the 
rank and file person who pursued study at the col- 
lege for a year or two or even to graduation. This 
is not an argument against college education but 
rather an observation that many young persons 
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who do not have the benefit or’privilege of college 
study are successful occupationally. Without an 
introduction to practical and vocational education 
either in high school or at the adult level many of 
these persons could not be so successful. Boys and 
girls not only should be apprised of the benefits 
of an optimum amount of practical and vocational 
education but certainly should not be denied the 
opportunity of pursuing it to a modest extent in 
the high school. That study in academic areas is 
highly desirable no one would dispute. Every per- 
son should be urged to take advantage of all op- 
portunities that are available to him, but he should 
also be advised that he must work, earn, and 
produce. 

Upon the high school rests the serious responsi- 
bility of providing balanced educational opportuni- 
ties both in the academic areas and in practical and 
vocational education. Some students in the upper 
ranges of learning ability are interested in pre- 
paring for one of the professions or for some other 
pursuit. Many have the economic resources to go 
to college and graduate school. Other students who 
also are in the upper ranges gf learning ability 
either may be uncertain about the economic re- 
sources to pursue education at the undergraduate 
and graduate levels in college or may be interested 
in pursuing self study programs or industry train- 
ing programs concurrently with initial employ- 
ment immediately following high school gradua- 
tion. Although these students should certainly be 
apprised of the values of higher education and 
ways and means should be sought whereby those 
without economic resources can pursue higher edu- 
cation, they must not be denied, through dogmatic 
counselling, the privilege of taking practical and 
vocational subjects in high school. Some of the 
students who fall in this category but whose eco- 
nomic resources are limited will be able to pursue 
higher education with the help of the earnings from 
employment which their practical education in 
high school made possible. There is abundance of 
evidence to support the statement that girls with 
typing and secretarial skills and boys with book- 
keeping and business machine skills learned in high 
school ofttimes partially if not completely support 
themselves financially while in college. 
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Let it be borne in mind that not all high school 
boys and girls in the upper brackets of learning 
ability want to go to college, and probably many 
of them should not, but should enter employment 
immediately after high school graduation. Oppor- 
tunities for highly satisfying careers and oppor- 
tunities to make significant contributions are open 
to them. This means that the high schools have 
the responsibility not only of providing oppor- 
tunities for vocational education at levels appro- 
priate for students who learn slowly but also of 
providing opportunities appropriate for highly 
capable students who do not choose or who cannot 
go to college. 

Curriculum makers have wisely inaugurated 
special mathematics, science, and language arts 
courses for the highly talented academic students 
who are pursuing high school study programs as 
preparation for advanced study in higher educa- 
tion. It would seem equally appropriate, desirable, 
and feasible in large, cosmopolitan high schools to 
inaugurate “‘pressure learning” vocational courses 
for exceptionally capable students. Such courses 
would be interesting, challenging, and of great 
value to some students who definitely are college 
bound, to many students who would like to go to 
college but who may not have economic resources 
to go, and to still greater numbers of highly capa- 
ble students who will enter employment directly 
after high school graduation. 

In the field of business education large high 
schools could offer “‘pressure-learning” vocational 
courses for highly capable students in subject areas 
such as typewriting, electronic data processing, 
statistical calculations, accounting, and secretarial 
studies involving shorthand and_ transcription. 
Similar illustrations could be drawn from trade 
and industrial education, food preparation and 
processing, and other technical areas. 

The high school has a responsibility to provide 
an opportunity for vocational education designed 
to serve the needs of the highly capable student 
who has either temporary or permanent need for 
such instruction. Highly capable high school 
students must not be denied the opportunity to 
pursue practical and vocational study in high 
school. Many of them need it. 


observation 
opinion and 
obiter dicta 
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HERBERT A. TONNE 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


ccounting Basic 


HERE is a continuing need for competent 

auditors and accountants in the General Ac- 
counting Office of the United States. About 300 
accounting graduates are required annually by the 
Office alone. These potential professional workers 
should have a minimum of eighteen hours of ac- 
counting instruction. However, twenty-four hours 
may be highly desirable as a minimum require- 
ment for a major in the subject. In addition, 
broadening courses in the field of business such as 
business administration should constitute approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of the total academic program 
leaving fifty per cent of the total program of 120 
to 128 points for non-vocational or academic sub- 
jects. This judgment’ of teachers of accounting 
who have been advisors of the Comptroller General 
for the past several years is conservative, reason- 
able, soundly and broadly conceived. While the 
judgment was made only for the General Ac- 
counting Office of the United States, it is equally 
valid for the thousands and thousands of big, 
middle-size and even small businesses in the United 
States. Accounting is continuingly a necessary 
instrument for the control of business. Unless we 


1 See p. 82 of this issue. 
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have competent people responsible for the account- 
ing function in the broadest sense of the word, our 
tax and financial structure would collapse. The 
suggestions of some academicians that a course or 
two in accounting would be sufficient for initial 
employment is absurd. While the standard ‘“‘num- 
bers of credits” is highly important, it is also neces- 
sary for teachers of accounting to recognize as the 
report points out that “collegiate education for 
business and accounting should not remain static 
in curricula or in approach.” 

Unfortunately in many, if not in most collegiate 
schools of business, accounting has remained static. 
It is taught as an art rather than as a competency 
in which careful thinking is done. Teachers usually 
show “what” to do and assume the student will find 
out the “why” for himself. Actually the reverse 
is needed. Students can find out how to do from 
the books, but the why and the capacity for in- 
dividual thinking needs to be developed with the 
aid of the instructor, Students who have had only 
a course or two in accounting at the collegiate level, 
still tend to assume that accounting procedures 
give a complete valid sen of all the aspects of 


business instead of metely a conventionalized one, 
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Business Competency 


and even students who have had a full program of 
collegiate instruction, often fail to be thoroughly 
aware of accounting as a limited instrument. 

By means of integrated data processing detailed 
and specialized relationships among various busi- 
ness data can now be secured at low cost. Facts 
about customers, taxpayers, employees, and inven- 
tory that it would have been previously prohibitive 
to study are now available. The trouble is that 
many accountants and most businessmen do not 
know how to use the data in improving their busi- 
ness operations. The mechanics of discovering new 
relationships are, with few exceptions, far in ad- 
vance of the capacity of those who do the interpret- 
ing. The coming generations of accountants need 
a rather different look upon accounting processes to 
develop the frame of mind which will encourage 
them to achieve techniques of interpretation for 
making use of the new masses of facts available. 

Accounting became a profession during the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century during a period 
of deflation (1865-1898). Accountants developed 
the principles for the control of their instrument 
in this frame of reference (i.e., inventory was and 
is still usually assumed at cost or present price 
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whichever is lower instead of at the usually more 
functional lifo; assets are depreciated in a market 
so inflationary that it more than offsets any pos- 
sible depreciation). The tax structure forces the 
maintenance of many traditional accounting fic- 
tions; these myths are understood and used by the 
astute accountant. However, much of this aware- 
ness has not permeated the classroom. 

Accounting is more important than ever before 
and many more competent accountants are needed. 
However, far too many schools and instructors have 
not adapted their teaching content and meth- 
odology to contemporary needs. The new accoun- 
tant must be more than an accountant. He must 
have much awareness of the impact of chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, social science, and even phi- 
losophy upon the best use of his instrument. Yes, 
the schools need to spend as much time as ever 
upon the education of accountants, but this time 
should be spent not only upon detailed techniques 
for entry-making many of which are out-dated, but 
upon the meaning and use of the instrument for the 
better control of business activity in particular and 
the entire social structure in general. 
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Viola S. Fedorezyk 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 


HOUGH educational psychol- 

ogists have long recognized indi- 
vidual differences and educational 
theorists have propounded the wis- 
dom of providing for these differ- 
ences within the classroom, practicing 
teachers have been limited, to a large 
extent, by existing materials and es- 
tablished methods of teaching. 


Typewriting Methods 


Through study, research, and ex- 
perimentation, a number of methods 
have been tried and used with vary- 
ing degrees of success within the 
typewriting class. Some researchers 
have found that the alphabetic key- 
board may be introduced to an entire 
class within five days; others have 
found that the alphabetic keyboard 
may be introduced to an entire class 
within 23 days. On the basis of re- 
cent experience, we have found that 
some pupils within one class may not 
only learn the entire alphabetic key- 
board within a very short period of 
time, but also acquire a high degree 
of skill; while other pupils within the 
same class need as many as forty-five 
days of instruction on initial alpha- 
betic keyboard presentations in order 

a to touch type with a limited degree 
Group at the right working with skill builder. Group at left doing of skill. 
practice typing. Group at back of room on tape instruction. If, on the basis of what we have 
discovered, we should teach the entire 
alphabetic keyboard to an entire class 
in five or ten days, obviously, the 
pupils within this class who need 
more time to become typewriter ori- 
ented will not only be frustrated, but 
also discouraged to the point of not 
learning at all. On the other hand, if 
we showkl keep all students within 
the class on basic keyboard introduc- 
tion for forty-five days of repetitive 
drill, some of the faster learners 
might be tempted to “investigate the 
mechanism of the typewriter.” 

What can be done in the typewrit- 

af ing class to challenge every learner 


Teacher working with group doing practice typing while student starts and to provide end atmosphere — 
and stops projections. ducive to learning for all of the 
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teach typewriting 


to the individual 


pupils within a given class? Business 
and industry, in order to survive the 
growing demands of a_ prospering 
economy, have had to study and re- 
organize their methods of operation. 
What have we, in education—specifi- 
cally, business education, done to im- 
prove the quality of instruction and 
the quality as well as quantity of 
learning ? 

In the area of typewriting, a num- 
ber of changes have taken place. The 
keyboard has been given back its 
lettering. approaches 
have varied from ap- 
proach, to a speed approach with al- 
most no regard for error. Yet, in this 
area where different rates of learning 
as well as levels of learning can be 


Instructional 
an accuracy 


measured so accurately and so early in 
the training period, little has been 
done to allow for these noticeable dif- 
ferences within the typewriting class. 
In the formative period of typewriting 
instruction during which the student 
not only learns reaches, but also 
forms his reaching patterns, is it not 
essential to encourage the slow pupil 
to develop good technique rather than 
to foster poor technique ? 
Experienced teachers will .agree 
that good technique does not come 
about merely because of a student’s 
exposure to the typewriter for a set 
number of hours. Not only must the 
learner be exposed to the typewriter, 
but he must also be taught to use it 
correctly. Why is it that in spite of 
the ‘most watchful teacher eye,” 
there are a number of pupils still key 
watching in June? Why is it that we 
cannot “break” a particular boy or 
girl of watching the keys no matter 
how we threaten, plead, or how much 
extra help we provide? What is it 
that is keeping some pupils from 
acquiring basic typewriting tech- 
nique? Is it possible that these pupils 
can be taught to touch type? Is it 
possible that we have not recognized 
the pupil difficulties until too late, 
that is, after poor practices have been 
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reinforced to the point of automated 
responses ? 

An "Instructor" Becomes a "Teacher" 
decades 


During the past three 


many mechanical devices have been 


utilized by schools as aids to learn- 
ing. Within the past few years, the 
“teaching machine concept” and the 
‘self-teaching de- 


‘ 


introduction of 
vices” have suggested a newer con- 
cept of the “teacher.” The 
teaching machines and_ self-teaching 
devices now assist the teacher in cer- 
tain aspects of drill instruction. The 
“teacher” now takes on an analytical 
role—one of interpreting pupil learn- 
ing difficulties and of providing the 
individual pupil with the type of in- 
struction which will enable him to 
learn more effectively. However, be- 
fore the new role of the teacher can 
be firmly established, the mechanical 
devices must be tested to determine 
whether they are capable of provid- 
ing the pupil with a type of training 
that should ensure learning. 


term 


Typing Instruction With 
Mechanical Devices? 


Recently, the tape recorder and 
Skill Builder Controlled Reader have 
been introduced into typewriting 
classes. But little has been done to 
measure the effect of the use of in- 
struments upon typewriting skill 
achievement. 

During the 1961-1962 school year 
a study is being conducted at the 
Edwin O. Smith School to deter- 
mine the effect of tape instruction 
combined with the use of the Skill 
Builder Controlled Reader upon the 
ability to typewrite with speed, the 
ability to typewrite with accuracy, the 
ability to spell, and the ability to 
read. It is hypothesized that the use 
of these mechanical devices may have 
some effect upon the degree of skill 
which particular students may achieve 
within a year of instruction. This 
study is being undertaken after more 
than a year of experimentation with 


the use of the Skill Builder Controlled 
Reader and teacher-made tape instruc- 
tion. Those using the machine for the 
experiment are therefore well 
equipped to do so. 

Since the Skill Builder Controlled 
Reader is a mechanical device which 
has recently been adapted to type- 
writing instruction and most teachers 
will be using the keyboard introduc- 
tion course for the first time during 
the 1961-1962 school year, an at- 
tempt will be made to describe some 
of the basic differences in method and 
to suggest some procedures which 
have been found helpful. 


What Is the Skill Builder Controlled 
Reader? 

3efore entering upon a discussion 
of method, perhaps we should define 
the Skill Builder Controlled Reader. 
It is a 35 mm filmstrip projector 
which projects copy in a left-to-right 
motion at teacher-set speeds. It con- 
tains a typing speed variation of from 
8 to 108 words per minute. Its basic 
merit is that rather than telling the 
student to try to type faster, the 
teacher is able to “force” the student 
to type faster by projecting material 
at rates which he knows to be above 
the pupil’s level of typing. Poor spell- 
ers and poor readers seem to be more 
accurate when typing from projected 
copy, than from printed textbook 
copy. 


No Wall Charts? 


With this equipment, the keyboard 
wall charts are removed from 
the wall. This may be of concern to 
the teacher using the oral approach 
(calling keys aloud). Experience 
shows, however, that this procedure 
frees the teacher from the pointer 
and her position at the front of the 
room, Rather than looking to the 
chart to see where she is pointing, 
her new freedom of movement gives 
her an opportunity to observe finger- 
ing problems and provide immediate 
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reinforcement of initial presentation 
—that is, reminding the pupils 
which fingers should be hitting which 
keys, and demonstrating how to 
stroke them correctly. 


Students Look to Keyboard and Paper 


Since- there are no charts or dia- 
grams, the pupils are asked to look 
down to their hands to see where the 
keys are located. This helps the 
student to establish the relationship 
between the home position and the 
keys to which he must reach. Once 
this relationship is established, it is 
recommended that students be in- 
structed to watch their typing papers 
so that they can determine the ac- 
curacy of each decision immediately 
after it has been made. Though it 
might seem that this would initiate a 
“bad habit,” it has been found that 
as soon as the students realize that 
they are getting the correct responses, 
they no longer look at the paper. In- 
stead, they look to the teacher who is 
calling the key strokes. When the 
students begin to look to the teacher 
rather than to the paper, it is an in- 
dication that the students are gaining 
a basic security of finger movement, 
and it may be considered a sign of 
learning. Once the student has been 
introduced to all of the keys (six) 
in the first lesson, random calling 
(h-o-t) of the keys seems to be more 
effective than pattern calling (h-h-h). 
It was found effective to spell words 
rather than to call “strokes of non- 
sense.” Calling letters which make 
words helped the student to see cor- 
incorrect more 


rect and 


readily. 


responses 


Early Papers Are Important! 


It has long been a tendency to dis- 
regard early typewriting papers. 
With the use of the Skill Builder 
Controlled Reader, it is recommended 
that beginning on the second day of 
instruction, timed writing results 
should be obtained and evaluated to 
determine student skill levels so that 
students of similar ability may be 
placed in groups for further training. 
This is logical for it allows the 
teacher to find and analyze problems 
before they have an opportunity to 
become a habit. 
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Initial experience with group work 
within the typewriting class may be 
somewhat hectic. Perhaps some of 
the following procedures. which have 
been employed may be of help to 
the teacher about to ensue upon this 
practice. 

In order to be able to group early 
in classroom instruction, it is neces- 
sary to keep accurate records of 
timed writing results both in terms 
of words typed per minute as well 
as the number of stroke errors. 
(Stroke errors are considered in the 
early stages since students are typing 
on the stroke level with each key re- 
sponse resulting in a separate measur- 
able unit.) It was found helpful to 
use a student score card for this pur- 
pose on which the student records 
the date, words typed per minute, 
stroke errors, the section from which 
material is being copied, and a place 
where the teacher may make group 
assignments. The student was asked 
to clip his score card to the paper at 
the end of each period. The papers 
were carefully checked in order to 
ascertain accuracy in figuring of the 
word count as well as accuracy in 
proofreading for error. The teacher 
returned papers which were not 
checked correctly and reviewed the 
procedure with the class; in case of 
repeated error with the individual 
student. Papers were collected by 
rows and score cards were returned 
in the same manner at the beginning 
of each class period. By emphasizing 
the need for careful checking, it was 
found that students soon reported ac- 
curate results and the teacher eventu- 
ally was able to rely upon the score 
cards—spot checking the papers in 
general, and carefully checking re- 
sults of students with habitually poor 
proofreading. 

A mimeographed score card was 
prepared by the teacher because 
student-made score cards were some- 
what difficult to interpret. 

In order to maintain a class record, 
it was found helpful to make a class 
list and to duplicate it on colored 
paper. White was used for the fast 
group, yellow for the average group, 
and pink for the slow group. In this 
way, it was very easy to move pupils 
from one group to another group 


because it was necessary only to 
transfer them to a different colored 
paper. By keeping the groups on 
separate sheets of paper, it is easier 
to see growth within the group. 


Group To Rates Of Learning 


Initial grouping was based upon 
timed writing results. It was found 
helpful to use the skill builder con- 
trolled reader paced at rates ranging 
from 8 to 32 wam and to observe 
student reaction during the projec- 
tion. Since it is difficult to know all 
of the students by name so early in 
the instructional period, a blank seat- 
ing chart was duplicated. Students’ 
names were placed on the seating 
chart form. Key watchers were then 
recorded on the seating chart dur- 
ing the projections. Although a 
teacher may try to make note of stu- 
dents who look from textbook copy 
to the keyboard in the standard 
method of teaching, it is our obser- 
vation that some students seem to 
perfect this skill so well that it is 
difficult to detect key watching. On 
the other hand, when students are 
directed to look at a screen at the 
front of the room, it is easier to see 
the eye movement from the screen 
to the keyboard. At the end of the 
first week of instruction, pupils were 
grouped not only on the basis of 
timed writing results, but also on the 
basis of teacher observation of tech- 
nique. In this way, a pupil who 
might type 30 words a minute, but 
who constantly looked to the keys 
would be held back in a slower group. 
The following speed and error rates 
were used for initial grouping: 


Slow Group Average Group Fast Group 
Speed Errors Speed Errors Speed Errors 


Score 


High 
Low 
Mean 


2 
1 
1 


In order to be able to work with 
the groups more effectively, students 
were seated according to levels of 
ability. The pupils who typed with 
good technique and showed evidence 
of a high degree of skill on the basic 
set of keys (a e hort) were then 
introduced to the next set of keys 
(im ps.) The middle group and 
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the low group were given oral in- 
struction (teacher calling of keys 
and demonstration and reminders of 
technique). It was found that the 
middle group could build their skill 
with additional oral instruction and 
skill building procedures with the 
Skill Builder Controlled Reader. The 
slow group showed most improve- 
ment after periods of intensive oral 
instruction. Since the basic need 
seemed to be constant repetition, 
teacher-made tapes were introduced 
to the class to provide some of the 
oral instruction. Students received 
the instruction individually through 
head sets of earphones connected to 
the tape recorder through jack boxes. 
This allowed them to proceed at their 
own rate. 

Where only the Skill Builder Con- 
trolled Reader is used, the following 
procedure is recommended by Rob- 
ert Ruegg of the Educational Devel- 
opmental Laboratories: 


on each consecutive line of projec- 
tion. Rather than taking the students 
through four projection lines at 12 
wam, one might use one of two pro- 
cedures—(1) Take the first projec- 
tion line and repeat it several times 
at higher speeds and then begin the 
next line one step higher than the 
first projection of the preceding line, 
or (2) Take the students through 
four projection lines at one speed 
and increase the speed with the repe- 
tition of the line. On the basis of 
experience gained through the use of 
the experimental materials for the 
keyboard introduction course, the first 
procedure is recommended because 
one is able to take a student through 
several levels of speed in a shorter 
amount of time. Since the film strips 
accompanying the keyboard introduc- 
tion course are written to increase 
the projection pace by four additional 
words at each setting, on the first day 
that the Skill Builder Controlled 


Time 
(Minutes) 

Per Activity Cumulative Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
:10 (:10) General Information and Text Assignments 
:10 (:20) Instrument Text Text 

Training Assignment Assignment 
(:30) Text Instrument Text 
Assignment Training Assignment 
:10 ( :40) Text Text Instrument 
Assignment Assignment Training 
:10 (:50) Timed Writing from Text or Other Activity 


With the introduction of teacher- 
made tape instruction, the following 
procedure was used: 


General Information—presentation of 
basic techniques 


Group A Group B Group C 
(Slow) (Average) (Fast) 
Tape Teacher or SB Cz 

text 
Teacher or S BCR _ Tape or text 
text 

> Tape Teacher or 

text 
Timed 
writings 


In the early stages of skill develop- 
ment with the use of the Skill Builder 
Controlled Reader, it was found effec- 
tive to accelerate the rate of projection 
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Reader is used one might begin by 
projecting a line at 8-12-16-20 words 
a minute. As the speed of projection 
is increased, head swing will be ob- 
served among those. students who 
learn at a slow rate. As the teacher 
becomes familiar with student prob- 
lems, a student may be assigned to 
operate the Skill Builder Controlled 
Reader allowing the teacher to do ad- 
ditional oral work with a particular 
group or work with individual 
students. 

The procedures which have been 
suggested have been found helpful to 
a teacher utilizing the segmented ap- 
proach to key board training together 
with the use of the Skill Builder Con- 
trolled Reader. They are only a be- 
ginning, for it is hoped that as others 
experience the use of this approach 


and this mechanical device, they will 
contribute their experiences to all of 
us who teach in order that we may 
make our instruction more effective. 


Typing Methods-—Teaching 
Methodology 


Mechanical devices will never re- 
place a teacher in a true learning 
situation. However, the utilization 
of self-teaching devices to supplement 
and implement teacher instruction 
may bring about achievements in 
learning which..have long been the 
dreams of philosophers. 

Basically, all areas of learning 
necessitate the acquisition of skills; 
comprehension and application of 
learnings; and, finally, theoretical 
thinking and application based upon 
and departed from the basic learn- 
ing. In typewriting, we have the 
basic skill of touch typewriting, un- 
derstanding necessary in order to 
produce material set up in a variety 
of ways, and, finally, a test of learn- 
ing when the student is given real- 
istic problems to solve and to pro- 
duce efficiently. 

We are in an excellent position 
to contribute to all of teaching meth- 
odology because of the immediate 
measurement in learning which type- 
writing allows. When we have me- 
chanical devices which can provide 
challenging experiences for fast 
learners, and sufficient reinforcement 
of a repetitive nature for the slow 
learner, the teacher may then be free 
to observe, analyze, and interpret 
pupil difficulties and provide him 
with experiences that will cause him 
to learn. Though there will always 
be differences in achievement, would 
it not be wonderful if all of those 
who come to our classes with differ- 
ing abilities in different years could 
be helped to accomplish more than 
those we are now teaching? We have 
had revolutions in business and in- 
dustry. Perhaps this decade brings 
with it the beginning of an educa- 
tional revolution—one in which edu- 
cators throughout the nation will 
achieve great strides in helping the 
child to develop skills and acquire 
understanding in order to make his 
contribution an effective one to a 
democratic society. 
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THE IMPACT 
NOTEHAND 


“When the time comes for the 
revision of vocational shorthand...” 


jes publication of Gregg Note- 

hand in August 1960 was a major 
event in the history of business edu- 
cation. Most teachers were indiffer- 
ent. However, there was a consider- 
able minority of teachers of short- 
hand who were vociferous in their 
reactions. Some of them feel that 
any further simplification of short- 
hand is unnecessary. Here are some 
of their reactions: 


Why Change? 


“TI don’t see why we need to water 
down shorthand. Simplified is simple 
enough. Why bother to make it still 
more like abbreviated longhand.” 

“We've just about gotten accus- 
tomed to simplified shorthand and 
here we have another system. I won- 
der why they don’t leave us alone. 
What are they trying to do, just sell 
new textbooks ?” 

“I like the 1916 edition best of all. 
The Anniversary edition had some 
improvement but was not really as 
good. Simplified was a mess. What 
we are getting now is even worse.” 

“This is just a step to nothing more 
than a disguised form of abbreviated 
longhand.” 
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Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


A Real Change is Needed. 


A smaller group of critics of Note- 
hand are critical because it has not 
gone far enough. Here is the sort of 
thing they say: 

“Apart from a few minor changes 
such as cutting down of a few 
phrases and elimination of a very few 
blends, it is somewhere between 
three-quarters to seven-eighths the 
same as Simplified. If we are go- 
ing to make a change, why not make 
a thorough change?” 

“I can’t see the reason why we 
have to have a personal use type of 
shorthand and a vocational type of 
shorthand. What’s good for personal 
use is good for vocational use and 
what is good for vocational use is 
good for personal use. Why not teach 
the first semester for personal use 
and then build a vocational skill on 
it? And if one semester is enough, 
let’s use it vocationally. If it isn’t 
enough let’s build with vocational 
adaptations upon it. That’s what we 
do with Court reporting.” 

“The idea that there should never 
be any dictation in Notehand is just 
plain nonsense. We have had fads 
given to us before this. In the 1930's 


we were told that there was only one 
way to use the Functional Method; 
any deviation would create confusion 
and chaos. This we found isn’t so. 
Then a little later we were told that 
the only way to teach typing was to 
get people to bang the typewriter at 
maximum speed and make as many 
errors as possible, in order to acquire 
speed. In fact we were told in all 
seriousness apparently, that if stu- 
dents weren’t making many errors 
they should be encouraged to 
make more, because only by making 
more could they have higher speed. 
This idea was soon discarded. Is the 
idea of no dictation in Notehand just 
another fad? Why not take dictation? 
What is so unique about one method 
of learning against another? There is 
no sharp differentiation.” 

“If the modifications made in Note- 
hand are so good, as is frankly admit- 
ted, then the teachers are being de- 
prived of an opportunity to use the 
best system possible.” 


The Problem of a Publisher 


The above comments are actual 
paraphrases of statements made in all 
seriousness and often heatedly by 
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teachers of shorthand who have ex- 
amined Notehand. As we say about 
the policeman, the publishers’ (and 
author’s) lot is not a happy one. Or 
at least the policeman, publisher, and 
author are inclined to think so. Ac- 
tually, if his income is fairly good, 
the unhappiness is mitigated by a 
very substantial profit. Like all of us, 
a publisher and author is concerned 
about maintaining and even improv- 
ing the income from his property. 
This kind of capital property needs 
to be maintained. It is not like a 
building that can be insured. It is a 
property that can go with the wind 
in one moment. You can be sure that 
the owners of the property are deeply 
concerned about maintaining the value 
and even improving the value of their 
good. They are intelligent and astute 
people. They want to serve, because 
only as they serve will they maintain 
their property. Why then was Note- 
hand developed and what were the 
purposes involved in making the shift 
in the particular way in which it was 
made? 


We Like Variation 


First and foremost probably is the 
need for change. In the kind of so- 
ciety we have, consumers, and _ that 
means students and teachers, want 
change. They like things to be differ- 
ent. This is not true only in the pub- 
lishing business ; it is true in the auto- 
mobile business ; it is true in an appli- 
ance business. Any publisher who 
fails to recognize this situation is 
bound to lose the goodwill of his 
constituency, 

Second, and more important there 
have been developments in the last 
few years which do infringe upon 
the nature of shorthand. One develop- 
ment is the tremenilously increased 
improvement of the dictating machine. 
Twenty years ago the dictating ma- 
chine was a clumsy, cumbersome, de- 
vice that was difficult to use and even 
more difficult from which to tran- 
scribe. Now it is a highly efficient 
machine :—easy to use and almost a 
pleasure to transcribe from, and the 
machines are becoming more efficient 
every month. A machine of three 
years ago is substantially out-of-date 


at the present time. 
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Meeting the Challenge of New Techniques 
Another development is abbreviated 
longhand. Even ten years ago, abbre- 
viated longhand systems were in their 
infancy. Many systems had been 
tried, but the two outstanding evi- 
dences of abbreviated longhand had 
not yet achieved their present status. 
They have demonstrated their success 
in terms of numbers of students 
using them, and in terms of proving 
their usefulness on the job. Ten years 
ago, it was very difficult to prove 
that an abbreviated system of long- 
hand could be used for taking dicta- 
tion on the job in terms of cases. 
Now there are numerous evidences. 
There are some people who try to 
convince themselves that abbreviated 
longhand systems are not used on the 
job. They are naive. They are being 
used on the job, and they have been 
used in many cases. True the num- 
bers are very few, but this was true 
of Gregg’s shorthand in its infancy. 
For example although Gregg short- 
hand was invented in 1888, in 1893 
an official census of shorthand sys- 
tems used in private schools does not 
even mention Gregg Shorthand. Now 
the system has become practically 
universal in the United States. 

Abbreviated longhand has real 
difficulties. It probably has a top speed 
much lower than even the most sim- 
plified shorthand could have. Never- 
theless, for run-of-the-mill use, it 
seems quite adequate. What are top 
speeds for abbreviated longhand ? We 
do not know. Those who hate the idea 
of abbreviated longhand put it at 
eighty words per minute. Those who 
advocate the abbreviated longhand 
assume one hundred twenty words per 
minute. The possibilities are it is 
somewhere in between for the usual 
person :—probably closer to the lower 
limit rather than the upper limit for 
the kinds of students we have taking 
shorthand. 

On the other hand, on the upper 
speed level, machine shorthand has 
taken over reporting and convention 
reporting so thoroughly that, for all 
practical purposes, manual shorthand 
is a “has-been.” When the present 
generation of court reporters dies out 
or retires, court reporting will be 
mechanized. 


The Stenographer is Still Ubiquitous 

Nevertheless, the need for stenog- 
raphers still remains as great as it 
ever has been. The number of stu- 
dents who want to take shorthand, 
who profit by it by getting good jobs, 
continues to be as great. As has been 
pointed out many times, all that me- 
chanization, and all the abbreviations 
in the longhand systems, has done is 
made it possible to cope with the in- 
creased need for competent secretarial 
assistance. A Girl Friday is quite 
useless unless she can take dictation 
and transcribe it into a mailable letter 
or reports. 

A revision of shorthand has been 
due for several years. Why the par- 
ticular changes were adapted is known 
only to the inner circle of thinking. 
However, we can do some guessing. 
First a text on how to study not in 
any way connected with shorthand 
was phenomenally successful. It was 
a textbook that made money for the 
publisher. This of course, in the 
minds of most of us, means that it is 
good, and the study material was and 
is good. 

The Impact of the Academic Student 

A second influence was the impact 
of the concern about the academic 
student. Here we have a new interest 
in the academic students. Why not 
supply them with something that is 
useful to them in the field of busi- 
ness education? However, if we set 
up a simplified simplified structure, 
this will tend to interfere with the 
processing of the present system of 
simplified and antagonize many peo- 
ple. We don’t want to have two sys- 
tems of shorthand competing with 
each other, a simplified and a simpli- 
fied-simplified! Well, the answer is 
let’s call it Notehand. Let’s develop 
it for personal use and see what hap- 
pens. If it works well, we can adopt 
it completely or in part for the next 
revision of simplified shorthand. If 
it doesn’t we have learned a lot. Pos- 
sibly the answer is an abbreviated 
longhand. If this is the answer we'll 
work on it. 

To what extent these were the ac- 
tual reasons, developed by the pub- 
lishers, and authors is not known. 
Indeed it is altogether probable that 
they themselves no longer know how 
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and by what steps they arrived at 
their decision. 

Naturally, the authors and pub- 
lishers would like to have no criti- 
cism, but they would like a great deal 
of interest. This it is unreasonable 
to expect. The author and publisher 
have a vested property which means 
much to them. However, they must 
also realize that the teachers of busi- 
ness subjects also have a vested inter- 
est. It means a great deal to them. 
The person who is loyal to the Anni- 
versary Edition was annoyed when 
this version was supplanted. On the 
other hand, those who feel that if 
simplified is not simplified some more, 
abbreviated longhand will take over 
also have an interest. There are at 
least six or seven different forms of 
property interest in shorthand in the 
sense of loyalty to a particular idea, 


Your Can't Satisfy Everybody 


As we pointed out before, no mat- 
ter what the authors and publishers 
do, not everyone will be satisfied. 
This is inevitable. If the radicals who 
want nothing more than the sheer 
alphabet of shorthand had their way, 
a great majority of the traditional 
teachers will be made most unhappy. 
If the system were left as it is, an 
increasing number of people would 
be, volente, nolente, drawn away from 
the traditional Therefore, 
some compromise was made and this 
of course satisfied neither extreme 
group. 

In the meantime the authors insist 
that Notehand must only be used for 
personal note-taking. Some question 
this. They see no reason why it can- 
not be taught to students without re- 
spect to the use that will be made of 
it. After all shorthand is shorthand 
and if people can take shorthand auto- 
matically, then they can use it either 
personally or on the job, and if they 
cannot use it without concerning 
themselves about thinking how to 
write every outline, then it is useless, 
personally or vocationally. 

The suggestion is being made that 
the Notehand is completely legible. 
This is not true. Even longhand writ- 
ing is often not legible. Certainly 
Notehand is far from legible to the 
person who is learning it. On the 


system. 
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other hand, it certainly has increased 
legibility. Whether the legibility 
could have been increased consider- 
ably more by eliminating some of the 
elements is a moot point. 

The authors and publishers have a 
right to publish their book the way 
they want to. They can copyright a 
system and sell it. But they do not 
have the right and should not insist 
upon the right to decide how the 
book should be used after it has been 
published. Intelligent teachers can 
and will make adaptations just as they 
do with functional teaching, and with 
what is called simplified typing. Dog- 
matism at this stage of the game is 
futile. 


Guesswork Predominates 


The fact remains that none of us 
knows the answers. The authors in- 
sist that they have done much re- 
search and I am sure they have, but 
it is informal and not provable. 
Proved, competent, measurable re- 
search could have been done many 
years ago, to give us evidences of the 
kinds of shorthand that are needed. 
Possibly foundations could have done 
the job. Certainly, individual teach- 
ers who are getting the doctorate de- 
grees do not have the means. 

While each of us may have wanted 
the change a bit different we can be 
most appreciative of a major step 
forward. The new revision should 
make it possible to decrease the time 


needed in learning the basic skill and 
thus provide more time for mastery 
of transcription competency. The 
over-all reduction in time required 
should make it possible to encourage 
tens of thousands more high school 
students to take shorthand—a much- 
to-be-encouraged desideratum. 


A Personal Opinion 


When the time comes for the revi- 
sion of vocational shorthand it is to 
be hoped that it will be as close to 
Notehand as possible. The tendency 
will be to compromise with the tra- 
ditionalists. This procedure will be 
unwise. They will go along though 
most reluctantly. They have no choice. 
The real danger and competition is 
from dictating machines, from abbre- 
viated longhand—and most important 
from the revival of the urge for aca- 
demic subjects for the sake of tradi- 
tion. If these forces are to be coun- 
tered the more simple the system is 
the better:—I’d vote to get it down 
almost to the alphabet. We must save 
the utmost time for learning because 
(1) if we don’t do the job in mini- 
mum time we will not get the students 
we need and want. They will take 
more academic subjects instead. (2) 
We need as much time as possible 
for the adaptation of shorthand skill 
to job use. As Nichols: said, skill 
building is pre-vocational training :— 
the real job training is learning how 
to use the skill on the job. 


the answer's in 
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For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
The Journal devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Many of our readers have heard this question: 


Is the recent tendency to deprecate collegiate instruction 


in accounting and other business subjects justified? 


Read “Back-of-the-Book” on the last page of this magazine and 
“Observation, Opinion and Obiter Dicta” on pages 48 and 49 for a 


discussion of this topic. 
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ONCE 


Samuel Murray 
Lafayette High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


Eliminate the tedious drawing of chalkboard illus- 


trations of business forms and records. Here are the 


directions for construction and use of an invaluable 


and inexpensive teaching aid. 


S business teachers we often 
Ais. the task of demonstrating 
the preparation of forms and records. 
The procedure usually involves a 
careful drawing of the form on the 
chalkboard before or during the be- 
ginning of the class period, and the 
subsequent detailed description of 
how to record the information re- 
quired. Once the form is completed 
it is erased, and another form must 
be drawn for other classes. Consider- 
ing the number of courses that require 
the knowledge of business papers, 
and the number of times the teacher 
must demonstrate their use, it 1s no 
wonder that countless suggestions 
have been made to facilitate the job. 

How can the teacher.avoid the con- 
stant drawing of forms on the chalk- 
board? 1 answered this question for 
myself when I remembered how it 
was done in the military service. In 
each office and shop there was a small 
columnar form covered by a_ sheet 
of acetate. When someone left during 
duty hours, he would write his name, 
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departing time, and destination, with 
a crayon or “grease pencil.” When 
he returned he would erase this in- 
formation with a soft cloth. 

With this recollection in mind, I 
secured the necessary materials and 
constructed an aid which permits the 
insertion of blank forms and records 


between two sheets of acetate, there- 


by enabling me to use them repeatedly 
after only one drawing. 

It is a relatively easy matter to 
obtain the materials and make a de- 
vice which will perform the same 
function. The following materials are 
all that the do-it-yourselfer requires: 

Construction Board, 20” x 30” or 
larger 

Two Sheets of Acetate, 20” x 30” 
or larger 

Masking Tape 

Drawing Paper or Oak Tag, 191%” 
x 2914” 

A felt marking pen 

A marking pencil for glazed sur- 
faces 


ONLY 


Directions 

1. Fasten the two sheets of acetate 
on both sides of construction board 
with masking tape. Apply the mask- 
ing tape on three sides of the frame 
only, leaving one side open for the 
insertion of the forms. 

2. Prepare an enlarged copy of the 
desired form or record with the felt 
marking pen. Use several colors of 
drawing paper and of ink for variety. 

3. Insert form and hang in front 
of chalkboard. Use marking pencil 
for demonstration. Have several col- 
ors of the marking pencil on hand 
for variety and emphasis. 

4. To prevent scratching of the 
acetate, erase with a soft cloth. 


Use of the Display Board 


When introducing ledger paper use 
the device for a clear illustration. It 
is more beneficial for the students 
to see an enlarged copy of ledger 
paper, in color, than an unrealistic 
chalkboard drawing. 
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Any business form—be it a promis- 
sory note, check, invoice, or sales slip 
—will be taught more effectively 
when demonstrated with the help of 
the acetate display board. 

On the first day of classes the 
teacher may employ the display board 
to insure the proper completion of 
attendance cards and book receipts 
Students will finish the job more 
quickly and with no errors as a re- 
sult of seeing an enlarged copy of 
the form completed with whatever 
necessary details the teacher may 
want to include. 

It is sometimes possible to obtain 
enlarged forms from the company 
manufacturing them. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue makes available tax 
kits which include booklets for the 
students, and enlarged forms for the 
teacher. The blown-up tax forms can 
be inserted in the device and the 
teacher can have each item explained 
as he fills it out. 

The teacher will discover through 
experimentation the most advanta- 
geous way of using the device in 
class. For some lessons it will be 
advantageous to show the illustra- 
tion at the start of class. For other 
lessons the teacher may prefer to 
show the illustration only at a given 
strategic moment. Once the instruc- 
tor has completed the demonstration, 
and the markings erased, pupils may 
be called on, one at a time, to show 
their ability and knowledge of new 
principles at the display board. 

Draw the form once, only, and use 
it again and again. It is not neces- 
sary to be an artist to draw the form. 
A ruler, pen, and a steady hand are 
all one needs to fulfill the necessary 
requirements for a good job. If doubts 
remain concerning the results, how- 
ever, it is suggested that the teacher 
enlist the aid of capable art students 
recommended by an Art Department 
colleague. 


Some forms and records which 


form, inventory record, deposit slip, 
and packing slip. 

The size of the illustration board 
and form is not limited to the meas- 
urements herein. When I introduced 
the device at a departmental meeting 
at a school where I had been serving, 
the chairman and other colleagues 
were enthusiastic to the extent that 
materials were purchased and used 
for the construction of additional de- 
vices for the entire department. One 
teacher made a unit the size of a 
chalkboard, which enabled him to 
prepare enlarged blank forms of 
financial statements which were used 
over and over again. 

The many forms that will be ac- 
cumulated must be filed and stored. 


The forms will last longer and can 
be located easily if attention is given 
to proper storage and systematic 
filing. Secure an art portfolio large 
enough to accommodate the basic size 
of the forms. Label each form with 
an index tab. Create a subject file 
system utilizing 3 x 5 index cards. 
File forms according to subject class 
usage. The instructional aid and the 
forms may be stored in a closet, or 
in the reference area of the super- 
visor’s office. 

The basic instructions have been 
given, but need not be strictly ad- 
hered to. With a little ingenuity, the 
creative teacher can construct an in- 
valuable aid to meet his particular 
need, 
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RIVER BOAT 


By Barbara Mehlandt 
Carlyle High School 
Carlyle, Illinois 


may be drawn on 19%” x 29144” 
drawing paper are suggested as fol- 
lows: ledger paper, journal paper, 
promissory note, invoice, sales order, 
sales slip, purchase order, “T” ac- 
count, check, petty cash voucher, 
petty cash book paper, proof of cash 


This design won first place in the Twenty-third Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted 
by Julius Nelson. It requires all of the best known techniques which all of the good art typists 
use in their work, Although most of the straight lines in this design were typed with the under- 
score, because of the angles that many of these lines assume, it was necessary to use the 
paper release and turn the paper in the typewriter to get the proper effect. To type the waves, 
both the @ and parentheses were used. The shaded areas on the boat and the smoke stacks 
were constructed by means of the @. 

Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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WHAT 


MONEY? 


TRANSCRIPT OF A DEVELOPMENTAL LESSON 


Elliot Horne 
Plainedge High School 
North Massapequa, New York 


Setting: A junior high school located 
_in a suburban area adjacent to a 
large business center. Classroom 
set in semi-circle to facilitate dis- 
cussion 

Characters: 


Teacher — Mr. Horne. 


Class — Ninth Grade. Composed 
of 24 pupils, 11 boys and 13 girls. 


TEACHER: Suppose you had a bicycle 
you wanted to sell and a friend 
offered you 100 pounds of nails for 
it, what would you do? 

Arruer: I'd probably laugh in his 
face. 

TeacHer: In other words, Arthur, 
you wouldn't think that nails is a 
good payment for your bike. 

ArtHur: Would anybody, 
Horne? 

TEACHER: Let’s find 
would you do, John? 

Joun: I'd think the guy was sick or 
something. 

TrEACHER: What about you, Amy ? 

Amy: No, Mr. Horne, I don’t think 
I would sell anyone my bike for 
100 pounds of nails. 

TEACHER: So far we three 
negative answers. Three people 
wouldn’t sell their bikes for 100 
pounds of nails. Let’s have a show 
of hands; how many people would 
not sell their bikes for 100 pounds 
of nails? Everyone raised his 
hand except Joe. Joe, why don’t 
you agree with the rest of the class? 

Jor: Well, Mr. Horne, if I needed 
nails more than I do my bike, | 
would take the nails. 

TrAcHER: Under what circumstances 
do you think you would take the 
nails in payment, Joe? 

Jor: Well, if nails were hard to get 
and I wanted to build a house, | 
would take the nails. 

TEACHER: That’s very good reason- 


Mr. 


What 


out. 


have 
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ing, Joe. Yes, Carolyn? 

CarRoLtyn: Mr. Horne, I don’t see 
why he wouldn’t ask for money 
for his bike, and take the money 
and buy the nails. I don’t see why 
he has to trade his bike for nails? 

TEACHER: Carolyn, suppose money, 
as you know it, didn’t exist, how 
do you think your mother would 
buy food ? 

CarRo.yN’: I don’t know, I guess we'd 
have to starve. 

TEACHER: That’s taking the easy 
way out. Think a little and see 
what you can come up with. While 
Carolyn is thinking about this 
question can anyone help her? 
Yes, Bill? 

Bitt: I know what we would do. My 
father 
we'd trade sweaters for the food 
we needed. 

DorEeEN: My father manufactures 
pots and pans, we could trade some 
of them for food. 

TEACHER: Bill and Doreen both have 
good ideas. What was the key 
word that they both used to de- 

Do 


manufactures sweaters, 


scribe what they would do? 
you know, Ed? 

Do you mean they “traded”, Mr. 
Horne ? 

TreACHER: Very good, Ed. Let’s 
write “trading” on the board. Who 
can tell us what was traded? Yes, 
Irene? 

IRENE: They were trading things that 
they made for things that the gro- 
cer had. 

TEACHER: Very good Irene. All 
right, under “Trading” on the board 
let’s put a number “1” and write 
down the first type of trading. For 
the sake of saving space let’s call 
this “trading goods for goods”’. 

CaROLyN: I’ve been thinking about 


what everyone was saying but I 
guess we'll still have to starve, be- 
cause my father doesn’t make any 
goods like that. He’s an auto me- 
clanic. 

Joan: Mr. Horne, why couldn't Car- 
olyn’s father fix the grocer’s car in 
return for the food? 

TEACHER: Carolyn, what do you 
think about that as an aswer to 
your problem ? 

CaroLyNn: I guess that would work 
Mr. Horne, but the grocer wouldn’t 
get any “thing” like pots or sweat- 
ers for his groceries. 

TEACHER: That brings us to the sec- 
ond type of trading, let’s list it next 
to number “2” on the board. Can 
anyone tell us what we might call 
this type of trading? Yes, Tom? 

Tom: What about “goods for help” ? 

Tep: How about “goods for labor” ? 

TrACHER: Good, can anyone else 
think of a name? Yes, Ethel. 

EruHec: I don’t know if this belongs 
here, but my father is a doctor and 
when he sends a bill it says, “For 
Professional Services Rendered”, 
could we call it ‘goods for serv- 
ices”? 

TEACHER: That’s very good, Ethel. 
You no doubt agree, class, that the 
word “services” takes in all type 
of “help”, “work”, and “labor”. 
So let’s call our second type of 
trading: “goods for services”. 

TEACHER: Bill, you told us that your 
father would offer sweaters for 
food. Let’s say your mother needed 
a loaf of bread, how would you 
know what the bread was worth in 
sweaters ? 

Bitt: A sweater is worth more than 
a loaf of bread. 

TEACHER: What would you do if all 
your mother needed was the bread ? 

Biti: I guess we’d make a deal with 
the grocer to give him a sweater 
when we had gotten enough gro- 
ceries to make up for its cost. 

TEACHER: Suppose the grocer didn’t 
want to wait till you accumulated a 
certain amount, suppose he wanted 
his sweater immediately ? 

Bit: Then I guess we wouldn’t get 
the food. 

TEACHER: You can see that this is a 
pretty awkward arrangement. If 
the person who had something you 
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wanted didn’t need the goods or 
services you had to offer, you were 
out of luck. You would have to 
search for someone who had what 
you wanted and wanted what you 
offered in trade. Even though this 
system was so awkward it was, for 
many years, the only way people 
could buy the things they wanted 
and sell the things they had to offer. 
This system was called “barter”. 
(Teacher writes “Barter” on the 
board.) Can ‘anyone give us an ex- 
ample of this type of system that 
might be done today ? 

Mary: At our church we have a 
“swap shop” where you can bring 
something you don’t want and may- 
be find something you need. 

TEACHER: Good, that’s a fine ex- 
ample of modern barter. Sidney 
you're president of the Stamp 
Club. Can you tell us how you 
carry on barter? 

Sipney : I guess we do it all the time, 
Mr. Horne. We're always trading 
stamps with each other. 

TEACHER: Even though barter is the 
oldest system of buying and selling 
known to man it is still carried on 
today! Who can give us an idea 
he might have to make the barter 
system easier? 

Jack: I once read that early settlers 
in the West used salt to buy things. 
If all you had to worry about was 
salt, bartering would be easier. 

TracHeR: That’s a good idea, Jack, 
but suppose certain people didn’t 
need salt? 

Jack: The book said everybody 
needed salt because it was very 
scarce. 

TeAcueER: In other words people de- 
cided to make salt the thing that 
everybody takes in trade for his 
goods and services. Jack did this 
book give this salt any special 
name ? 

Jack: It called it something about 
exchanging or something, but I 
can’t remember the exact name. 

Gina: I bet the name was “medium 
of exchange”, I saw it in a book 
my brother has from college. 

TEACHER: That’s very good, Gina. 
Would you please come up and 
write “medium” of exchange on the 
board. Let’s see what other items 
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we can suggest, as mediums of ex- 
change, to make the system easier. 
We'll write them on the board and 
see how many we get. 

Steve: The Indians used to trade 
horses for things. 

Laura: In the Bible it says that 
people used sheep, cows, and goats 
as trading items. 

Davip: The history teacher says that 
in the South they used tobacco and 
cotton. 

CarMELLA: I heard that the Eskimos 
use soap. 

BarBaRA: My father said that they 
used coconuts in Hawaii, many 
years ago. 

TEACHER: Let’s go over our list of 
mediums of exchange. So far we 
have: salt, horses, 
goats, soap, tobacco, cotton, and 
coconuts. The fact that there are so 
many things that can be used, or 
that actually were used, makes it 
impossible to list them all! When 
people decided to use one type of 
item for all trading, money came 
into being. Who can tell us why 
we don’t use some of these medi- 
ums of exchange today, for our 
money ? 

Jennie: Well, it would be awfully 
hard for us to keep some of these 
things unless we lived on a farm 
or had a lot of room. 

TeacHer: In other words, you think 
it would be inconvenient for you 
to keep a herd of live stock in your 
back yard or a hundred pounds of 
tobacco in your basement. Let’s 
list the reasons we don’t think this 
type of medium would suit us. The 
first reason is “hard to store” 
(listed on board), Who can give 
us another reason? 


sheep, cows, 


31LL: I could just see me lugging ten 
bars of around as lunch 
money. 


soap 


TEACHER: There’s our second rea- 
son. Most of these things are hard 
to move or carry. In other words 
they are not “portable” (listed on 
board). 

IRENE: If the medium of exchange 
was cows or horses or something 
like that you’d have to feed them. 

TEACHER: In other words, Irene, it 
would be “expensive” (listed on 
hoard) to keep this kind of. me- 


dium. Because this system was 

awkward and the 

leaders of countries were urged to 

do something about it. Who will 
tell us what they did 

Jor: I save old coins and in my cata- 
logue it tells that kings decided to 
take gold and silver and put their 
initials on it and break it into small 
pieces. Each piece would be ex- 
actly the same size and be worth 
the same amount. 

Teacuer: That's very good, Joe. In 
other words, each piece of metal 
contained the exact amount of 
metal, by weight, that it was worth. 
Joe, can you tell us how pure this 
metal was? 

Jor: According to the book it was as 
pure as it could possibly be in those 
days. 

Mitiie: Mr. Horne, my father is a 
dentist and he showed me a piece 
of one hundred per cent pure gold 
about a month ago. It was so soft 
that I could put my finger prints 
in it. Didn’t the money they had 
in the olden days wear out very ° 
fast? 

TreacuHer: Yes Millie, pure gold is 
very soft and the coins did wear 
out very fast. Can anyone tell us 
what else happened to these coins 
when they wore out? 

Sipney: Well, wouldn't they be worth 
less if there was 
them ? 

TEACHER: Very good, Sidney. That, 
class, was one of the major disad- 
vantages of early coins. Who can 
tell us how we overcame this disad- 
vantage in our coins of today? 

DoreEN: We went to Washington, 
D.C. last summer and we visited 
the Treasury. The guide told us 
that they use more than one metal 
in our coins, it makes them harder 
to wear out. 

TEACHER: That’s very good. Can 
anyone tell us what they call this 
mixture of metals they use in our 
coins ? 

Trp: Isn’t that called an alloy? 

Teacuer: That’s right, Ted. Can 
anyone else tell some other way our 
coins differ from the early ones? 

Artuur: | don’t think that there’s 
the exact amount of metal in our 
coins anymore. 


inconvenient 


less metal in 
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TEACHER: What do you mean by the 
“exact amount”, Arthur ? 

Artucr: Well, for instance, a quar- 
ter doesn’t have twenty-five cents 
worth of silver in it anymore. 

TEACHER: You mean that the United 
States Government is fooling the 
people ? 

Artuur: No. the 
metal in a quarter is not worth 
twenty-five cents, you can still buy 
twenty-five cents worth with it. 

TEACHER: That’s true, Arthur. From 
what Arthur just told us, who can 
tell us what a quarter, in fact any 
coin, actually is? 

Jennie: I guess it’s like a note from 
the President saying that you are 
allowed to spend twenty-five cents 
of the Government’s money. 


ven though 


TEACHER: That’s a very good defini- 
tion, Jennie. How many _ people 
here have traveled on the subway 
in the City? I see by vour hands 
that all of you have. The fare is 
fifteen cents. Do you put a dime 
and a nickel in the slot or do you 
use something that represents fif- 
teen cents? 

Crass: We use tokens. 

TeacHeR: Now, who can give us a 
one word definition of a coin? 

Steve: You mean a coin is a token? 

TEACHER: That’s right class, a coin 
is nothing more than a token of 
the Government given to the peo- 
ple to use as a medium of exchange. 
Let’s sum up what we've learned 
so far. Who can give us the dis- 
advantages of using goods for 
money ? 

Laura: Well, they’re: Inconvenient 
because you need room to store 
them; animals must be fed and 
sometimes they die too. 

Ep: Also it’s hard to carry these 
things around and you can’t di- 
vide them up small enough. 

TEACHER: Very good. Now who can 
tell us why coins are better suited 
for exchange than goods. 

EtHet: They're easy to carry a- 
round ; they last a long time; and 
anybody will take them as pay- 
ment. 

TEACHER: That’s very good. Can 
anyone tell us a major disadvan- 
tage to coins? No one? Let me 
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change the question then. Suppose 
you wanted to buy a camera that 
cost $175.00 and the only money 
you had was in coins, what would 
be your biggest trouble? 

Gina: I probably couldn’t lift that 
much money if it were coins. 

TEACHER: That’s right. Who can 
tell us what the Government does 
to make it easier for us? 

Ciass: It prints paper money. 

TeEacHeER: That’s right. Now I’m 
going to write something on the 
board: (“This certifies that there 
is on deposit in the Treasury of 
the United States of America, one 
dollar, in silver, payable to the 
bearer on demand.”) Who can 
tell us where he saw this statement 
before ? 

Jack: Isn’t that what's written on a 
dollar bill? 

TEACHER: Yes, it is, Jack. Can you 
tell us, Jack, after reading this 
statement what this piece of paper 
we call a dollar bill, actually is? 

Jack: It’s like an 1.0.U. Sort of a 
promise to pay someone money. 

TEACHER: That’s exactly what it is. 
A dollar bill is a promise of the 
Government to pay the holder 
(bearer) $1.00. When? 

Carotyn: Any time he wants it. 

TEACHER: How do we say, “any 
time he wants it” in two words? 

Crass: On demand. 

TEACHER: What did we learn, today, 
about money? 

Joun: People used goods for money 
in olden times. 

BARBARA: Later on they decided to 
use one type of goods for all buy- 
ing and selling. 

Joe: Because goods were hard to 
use and handle, someone invented 
coins. 

Mary: But the first coins were soft 
and wore out fast and also lost 
their value. 

IRENE: Then they started to make 
mixtures or alloys so that the coins 
didn’t wear out so fast. 

Davin: Our coins aren’t actually 
worth what they say on them, but 
are like subway tokens. 

Bit_: Paper money is just an I.0.U. 
from the Government to the peo- 


ple. 


TEACHER: That’s very good class. 
Tomorrow we're going to explore 
the statement that Bill just made: 
(“paper money is just an I.0.U. 
from the Government to the peo- 
ple’). We'll see how the Govern- 
ment backs up its promise “to pay 
on demand”, and what would hap- 
pen if it couldn’t pay. Your as- 
signment for tomorrow is: (zwrit- 
ten on board) 

1. Using reference material in the 
library and at home, prepare a list 
of items that have been used for 
money at one time or another. Check 
your list against the items we listed 
in class today. Also indicate what 
items are still in use today. 

2. Read both sides of a quarter, 
a dollar bill, a five dollar bill and 
list the similarities and differences 
in each. 

APPENDIX 


The following outline will be de- 
veloped on the board during, and as a 
result of the lesson. 


WHAT IS MONEY? 


I. What came before money? 
1. Barter 
a. Trading goods for goods 
b. Trading goods for services 
c. Exists today in “swaping” 


II. How did money come into being? 
1. Medium of exchange (one type 
of item used for all trading) 
Examples: Salt, cattle, horses, 
soap, sheep, and many more. 


III. Why don’t we use these things to- 
day ? 
a. Lack of room 
b. Hard to carry 
c. Get “used up” 


IV. How was money “invented”? 
a. Gold and silver in small pieces 
b. Same size and weight 
c. Worth the same 


V. What are some of the disadvantages ? 
a. Wore out fast 
b. Lost Value 


VI. How do we overcome these disad- 
vantages ? 
a. By use of mixtures of metals 
called alloys 
VII. What does the money in our coun- 
try consist of? 
a. Coins—Tokens of Value 
b. Bills—Promises to Pay 
VIII. What is money? 
Tokens and promises issued by 
the government to the people 
used as a medium of exchange. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


WOMEN Al WORK, PART II 


“Fortunately, time and the 
changing pattern of society 
are on the side of the clear- 
oriented women.” 


OMEN as a sex have the abil- 
ity to do whatever they want to 
do. Deciding what they want to do, 
establishing their job objectives, 
however, is a different matter. The 
average woman wants and expects 
to marry. She can’t be sure that she 
will marry, however, or if so when, 
or what her husband’s views on her 
working will be or how many chil- 
dren she will have or where she will 
be living. This naturally makes it 
difficult for her to decide whether or 
not she should invest the time and 
money necessary to secure profes- 
sional or vocational training and 
helps to account for the large num- 
ber of high school and college grad- 
uates who appear in employment 
offices each spring with no training 
and no particular job objective. The 
net result is that many such women 
are placed in jobs which do not per- 
mit the full utilization of their abili- 
ties. The contribution of which they 
are capable is, therefore, not made. 
A large part of the answer to the 
problem a woman has in establishing 
her job objective lies, I believe, in the 
figures I cited earlier regarding the 
length of time a woman can expect 
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to work. 
rent pattern of woman’s work life is 
a relevant factor. It used to be the 
accepted pattern for a woman to 
work until she married and then re- 
tire permanently to private life. This 
is no longer the case. To-day the 
typical woman works until her first 
child is on the way, stays home until 
her children are in or well on their 
way through school, and then returns 
to full time employment for most of 
the rest of her normal working life. 
During the period that she is at home, 
she often is available for part-time or 
temporary work. From the point of 
view of the woman, it would seem 
evident that since she is probably go- 
ing to work a good part of her life 
she would be well advised to prepare 
herself for a type of work which she 
will enjoy and which will enable her 
to use her abilities to good advantage. 

From the point of view of the em- 
ployer, it would seem evident that we 
should dispel from our minds the 
myth that women are short-term 
workers. This is a myth. The most 
authoritative statistics available make 
clear that there is no difference in the 
turn-over rate for men and women 


I also believe that the cur- | 
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on comparable jobs. Once this is ac- 
cepted, business will, I believe, be 
more favorably disposed towards on- 
the-job training programs for wom- 
en. In addition, industry is going 
to have to develop some method of 
bridging the gap in a woman’s work- 
ing life during which she is at home 
rearing her family. The develop- 
ment of part-time jobs is one way to 
do so. Intensive refresher training 
courses, offered by schools and busi- 
ness is another. One way or another 
the gap must be bridged—not from 
let’s-be-kind-to-women motives, but 
because this country’s well being, in- 
deed its security, is dependent on full 
utilization of all the resources of skill 
and ability which we have. 


Job Performances and Job Attitudes 


We have been talking about the 
effect of lack of objective on utiliza- 
tion of ability. Let us take a look 
now at the effect of objective on job 
performance and job attitudes. It is 
frequently said that women are not 
as ambitious as men, that they won’t 
go to the trouble to prepare them- 
selves for advancement or to look 
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around for ways to enhance the scope 
of their jobs or their usefulness on 
their job., It is said that women are 
less interested in their jobs than men, 
that their personal life always comes 
first, that they are absent more than 
men, that they are more concerned 
with the personal relationships on a 
job and even the office decor than 
with the job content. 

Everyone has_ seen individual 
women workers display these char- 
acteristics. The question, however, 
is whether these work attitudes are 
exclusively and inevitably feminine. 
Or are they a matter of job objective ? 

A man who is looking for a sum- 
mer job or one to fill the time before 
he is called into the service is not 
much concerned with the content of 
the job. He doesn’t care about the 
career possibilities and he certainly 
isn't going to exert himself to pre- 
pare for advancement. A man who 
is looking for a job which will pay 
him enough to live on while he is 
writing the great American novel 
doesn't care if the job is routine. His 
interests lie elsewhere. In exactly 
the same way, a woman who doesn’t 
plan to work very long is much more 
interested in finding a job that is 
pleasant now than one with a great 
future. A woman whose primary 
objective in working is to escape the 
loneliness of her home is naturally 
going to attach a great deal of im- 
portance to personal relationships on 
the job. A woman whose main inter- 
est is in her home and family is not 
going to want a job that is too de- 
manding and is not apt to make ef- 
forts to broaden its scope. Like the 
man writing the novel, her interests 
lie elsewhere. 

The difference between men and 
women in this question of job values 
originates, therefore, in my opinion, 
not in their genes but in the fact that 
most men have just one objective— 
to get ahead, and women, because of 
the dual role they play in society, have 
many different objectives. 

The trick, from the employer’s 
point of view, is to recognize the 
woman’s objective and place her in a 
job where this can be used to their 
mutual advantage. The difficulty 
arises when the employer misjudges 
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the objective or, thinking in stereo- 
types, refuses to recognize the aspira- 
tions of the woman who has real ca- 
reer objectives. Other difficulties 
occur when the woman is in conflict 
with herself as to what her objective 
really is. Out of these conflicts and 
frustrations comes much of the emo- 
tional behavior said to characterize 
the female sex. 


Standards of Performance 


The fact that many women do not 
have career objectives and, therefore, 
do not view their jobs in the same 
light as most men does not mean that 
different standards ot job perform- 
ance should, or need, be set for 
women. The establishment of such 
a double standard is in itself a de- 


-meaning thing and is a disservice to 


all working women. Most of us, 
men and women, play the role in 
which we are cast. If a woman 
knows she is expected to perform her 
job in a responsible way, the odds 
are very great that she will do so. If 
she discovers, however, that her boss 
expects her to be absent every once 
in a while, expects her to disappear 
into the ladies room for extended 
periods, expects her to make long 
personal phone calls, she will prob- 
ably live up to this expectation. 


Limitations of Job Opportunity 


Let us turn now to the question of 
job opportunity and the effect it has 
on women’s contribution. The his- 
tory of women’s emergence as a ma- 
jor factor in the working world has 
been one of steadily broadening job 
opportunity. Originally only those 
positions which were in a sense an 
extension of the woman’s role in the 
home were regarded as suitable for 
women—nurse, teacher, housekeeper, 
seamstress, etc. National emergen- 
cies, women’s suffrage, higher edu- 
cation for women and other social 
developments forced a change in this 
thinking. To-day there are at least 
some women in each of the 446 job 
classifications used by the Census 
Bureau. The broadening of job op- 
portunities continues day after day— 
sometimes triggered by as simple a 
fact as the right woman being on the 
right spot at the right time, or an 


employer's inability to find a man 
with the qualifications required for 
a given job, or at a price he is will- 
ing to pay. By choice or necessity 
a woman is placed on a job previous- 
ly held only by men. To the sur- 
prise, delight or consternation of her 
fellow-workers, she makes good, and 
a job that was previously a man’s 
job becomes a woman’s job or, at 
least, one for which women will in the 
future be considered on an equal basis 
with men. Evidence of this contin- 
uing evolution is to be found in the 
announcements, which appear in the 
newspapers with increasing  fre- 
quency, of the appointment of women 
to executive positions previously 
held only by men. 

This is not to say that there are no 
limitations on the job opportunities 
available to women. Such limitations 
exist to greater or less extent in al- 
most every business organization. 
Most of us who aspire to positions 
above the clerical level will encounter 
them sooner or later even if only via 
the backhanded statement that 
“You’re different—you think like a 
man.” It may be worth-while, there- 
fore, to take a look at some of these 
limitations and try to understand the 
reason for their existence. These 
limitations have not been arbitrarily 
created by men to keep women in 
their place. On the contrary. Thev 
grow out of the culture and traditions 
in which we all—women as well as 
men—have been reared. Women share 
with men the responsibility for their 
future flourishing or decay. 

One source of these limitations is 
the false conception of women’s spe- 
cial abilities and deficiencies. This 
we have already discussed. Fortu- 
nately, the scientific evidence on this 
subject is so strong that these mis- 
conceptions are rapidly disappearing. 
As long, however, as women believe 
that it adds to their femininity to coy- 
ly proclaim their inability to balance 
their check book, as long as men be- 
lieve it adds to their masculinity to 
contend that women can’t make up 
their minds, these myths will endure 
and will function as limitations on 
women’s job opportunities. Josh 
Billings once said, “It ain’t ignorance 
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that causes the trouble. It’s just that 
people know so danged much that 
ain't so.” 

A second source of the limitations 
on women’s job opportunities is the 
fact that until recently most women 
This is, I 


believe, one of the reasons why there 


were short term workers. 


are still relatively few women in man- 
agerial positions. Whether you are 
a man or a woman, it normally takes 
time, in addition to ability, to qualify 
for an executive As long 
as women were in fact short term 


position. 


workers, employers could scarcely be 
expected to put a woman on a job 
where a long period of expensive 
training would be required before 
she could become productive, or on 
a job which served as a training spot 
for a higher level position. But, as 
we have seen, the pattern of women’s 
lives has changed. As women come 
to realize that they will probably work 
most of their lives there should be 
a greater tendency on their part to 
prepare for careers that will corre- 
spond to their abilities and to seek 
jobs which offer long term career 
possibilities. As employers come to 
realize that women are not transient 
workers, there should be a greater 
willingness on their part to give 
women the on-the-job training oppor- 
tunities now so abundantly available 
to male college graduates. 

A third source of the limitations 
on women’s job opportunities are so- 
cial conventions and the traditional 


concept of the proper relation of the 


sexes. A job that would require a 
woman to travel with a man—as a 
member of a team of auditors, for 
instance—runs counter to conven- 
tional ideas of propriety and is, there- 
fore, considered by many men and 
women to be an unsuitable job for a 
woman. A job that would put a 
woman in a position of authority 
over a man or even on a par with him 
violates the tradition that man is and 
rightfully should be “the boss.” The 
very idea of such a relationship is 
anathema to those women who like 
to think of themselves as the weaker 
sex, and represents a serious threat 
to the ego of any man brought up to 
believe in the innate superiority of 
the male sex. Even the conventional 
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symbols of respect which men have 
been trained from childhood to show 
to women, and which women have 
been trained to expect, can function 
as limitations on women’s job oppor- 
tunities. 


Overcoming and Building Traditions 


The limiting effect of these tradi- 
tions and social customs varies of 
course with the industry and with the 
company. They are, for instance, a 
great deal less strong in the Girl 
Scouts, or the retail field, or the tex- 
tile industry, or government than in 
United States Steel or General Mo- 
tors. Their strength also varies with 
the thinking and upbringing of the 
particular men and women concerned. 

As women are more and more ac- 
cepted in their dual role of worker 
as well as mother, as the men who 
are now being put through school 
by their working wives reach execu- 
tive positions, these traditions are 
bound to change and the limitations 
they create diminish. Even to-day 
many of these limitations are only 
paper tigers, bogey-men in the night. 
The right woman in the right spot at 
the right moment, the woman who is 


not orly able to do a job which will 
command respect but is willing to use 
some patience and ingenuity in find- 
ing her way around these barriers, 
is apt to find an open road before her. 
As she succeeds, and men discover 
that working for a woman does not 
produce an irreparable trauma, as 
they get used to her presence in the 
smoke-filled conference room, the op- 
women will 
broaden even further. Fortunately, 
time and the changing pattern of 
society are on the side of the career 
oriented woman. Fact in the long 
run prevails over fiction. 

This has been one long plea for 
recognition of individual differences 
in ability and objective. If we can 
free ourselves from the limiting 
stereotypes that still exist in our 
minds—women’s as well as men’s, if 
we can learn to look at both men and 
women as individuals, women will be 
able to make an even greater contri- 
bution to the working world and we 
will have a stronger, more produc- 
tive and, I believe, happier society. 
In the present state of world affairs, 
this is a matter not of choice, but of 


portunities open to 


necessity. 


Ypewriter 


smystery game 


In the October issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 16 of the October issue. 


> 


Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 
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HIGH SCHOOL CAREER 


DAY PROVIDES “REAL 
WORK” FOR OFFICE 


Gloria S. Cunningham 
University High School 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


HEN the director of our Ca- 

reer Day program asked me to 
arrange for an assembly in conjunc- 
tion with this activity, I viewed it as 
an excellent opportunity for the stu- 
dent teacher under my supervision to 
get some training in this area. In my 
conference with her to discuss the 
various factors to consider in pre- 
paring for an assembly, it was agreed 
that a short skit related to the pur- 
pose of the assembly would be ad- 
visable. Because of the student 
teacher’s schedule, it was most con- 
venient to have the members of the 
office practice class participate in the 
program. When the script had been 
selected, a time was set for “try- 
outs”. 

Almost simultaneously two ques- 
tions were directed to me which pre- 
sented a plan for integrating certain 
areas of the preparations for the as- 
sembly into a teaching unit. The 
first question came from the student 
teacher who asked what the proce- 
dure was for getting sufficient copies 
of the script duplicated to give to the 
members of the cast. The second 
question came from the director of 
the Career Day activity regarding the 


type of program we would distribute. 


In answering these questions, I 
realized that the work required to 
prepare the stencils for the script and 
the program constituted an ideal sit- 
uation in which to teach the members 
of the class the techniques of spirit 
duplication. I made an outline of 
the material to be covered and then 
began to assemble the lesson plans. 


Using Class Cooperation 


In the initial lesson the purpose of 
our unit was explained to the class, 
and I feel sure this contributed to 
their interest and industriousness in 
performing their assignments. Our 
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PRACTICE 


first step was to study the materiai 
on stencil preparation in our typing 
book and use these as practice exer- 
cises. The pupils were given in- 
structions for the preparation of the 
stencils and also asked to keep a vo- 
cabulary list related to the spirit 
duplication process. Essential differ- 
ences between types of duplicating 
processes were discussed and the 
conditions under which the use of 
one method might be preferable to 
another. 

As each pupil completed the prac- 
tice stencil, individual instruction 
was given in the operation of the du- 
plicating machine ; then she was given 
a page of the play script to type. 
Fortunately, the script selected was 
in loose-leaf form consisting of 23 
pages, and there are 23 pupils in the 
class. Upon completing her stencil, 
each girl then duplicated the neces- 
sary number of copies on the ma- 
chine. When all of the pages were 
ready, the entire class assisted in as- 
sembling the copies. 

For orientation in the preparation 
of programs we went back to the 
exercises in our typing books. Each 
of the exercises was studied from the 
standpoints of style, vertical and hori- 
zontal spacing, leaders, etc., and es- 
sential differences pointed out which 
should be taken into consideration in 
the preparation of each exercise. The 
four practice exercises were assigned 
for classwork, and upon their com- 
pletion, we again reviewed the more 
difficult problems which had arisen 
in their preparation. Each pupil was 
then requested to prepare a sample 
program for the Career Day assem- 
bly based on material which was 
given to them in narrative form. It 
was explained to them that in the 
actual preparation of programs the 
material would more likely be in such 


form or in the form of notes which 
they would make as someone ver- 
bally outlined the information rather 
than as presented in the exercises in 
their books. 

A brief portion of the material 
which was distributed to them is 
quoted below to illustrate that the 
pupils had to use their own judg- 
ment in isolating what should be in- 
cluded in the programs and then pro- 
ceed to determine the lay-out. 

The Career Day Assembly is to 

be held at University High 

School on Thursday, December 

1, 1960, at 8:30 a.m. The pro- 

gram consists of the following: 

Evelyn Little will lead the group 

in the flag salute; Bill Ullery 

well make the necessary an- 
nouncements, and Mr. FE. Grant 

Nine, Principal, will give the in- 

troductory remarks. 

A two-act skit entitled “Choos- 

ing a Boss” will be presented 

by members of Mrs. Cunning- 
ham’s office practice class. Fol- 
lowing is the cast: 

The remainder of the 
was presented in exactly the same 
style, and from this, each pupil de- 
signed and typed a sample program. 
From the samples submitted, a com- 
bination of two was selected to con- 
stitute the final program. Two mem- 
bers of the class prepared the stencils 
and duplicated the necessary number 
of copies. One of our members de- 
signed the cover for the program and 
reproduced it on the Mimeoscope. 


material 


While those who had been selected 
to appear in the skit were rehearsing, 
the remainder of the class folded and 
assembled programs, prepared origi- 
nal commercials for “between-acts”, 
and coordinated the ;stage arrange- 
ments, properties, and lighting. 

The presentation of the assembly 
provided a worthwhile learning ex- 
perience for both the members of the 
class and for the student teacher. The 
fact that the material used was actual 
instead of contrived made the learn- 
ing experience, I believe, a great deal 
more meaningful and resulted in 
greater effort to produce a finished 
product of which the class could be 
proud. 
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A TEACHING AID THAT’S 
BINDING! 


Now — every other spelling book is obsolete! For the 
first time ever, you have a dictation book that’s bound 
to improve student spelling! Educators everywhere 
hail this new teaching tool as the “missing link” be- 
tween the spelling class and the transcription class. 


”q Here’s a guaranteed method that helps students build 

’ practical, everyday business vocabularies while they 

Teacher's Key learn correct spelling and correct word usage. No more 

————— nonsense sentences, no more sample words used with- 
out thought of speech flow or context. 


rn Yet the Correlated Dictation 
8 oa ™ is but one of the five parts of 


BUSINESS SPELLING and WORD POWER 


Student Text features memory aids that insure learn- 
ing; spelling aids that provide retention; dictionary 
diversion that shows how dictionaries can be fun to 
‘ use; explicit explanations with built-in teaching aids 
je Dames] 7 and simple, step-by-step illustrations; and perfect 

= phrases which dramatically portray the proper usage 
of words frequently confused. 


Teacher’s Manual offers a unit-by-unit presentation 
that includes complete time schedules, with every- 
thing conveniently diagrammed for easier and faster 
teaching. 
Teacher’s Key reproduces all student material in 
Business Spelling and Word Power plus color-differ- 
entiated answers so that a single glance avoids any 

a —_- amen Pre-Tests & Tests including marking keys for all 
zz Pre-tests & Tests S tests plus a summary review section of the text’s tests. 


Correlated Dictation of actual business letters spe- 
cially prepared to test each unit in the Spelling Text. 
Marked in 20-word groups, the words to be given 
special attention have all been underlined. 


For a complimentary examination copy of 


BUSINESS SPELLING and WORD POWER 


write to: 


THE SPEEDWRITING COMPANY 


55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Conducted by Enoch J. Haga * Hughes Aircraft Company, Fullerton, California 


OFFICE AND FACTORY FUNCTIONS MERGE 


The office and the factory, separated 
since the beginning of the Industrial Revo- 
lution, are just beginning to merge. Today 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to tell 
white collar from blue collar workers. The 
reason is that the ultimate systems concept 
is one in which all data and material is 
viewed as a continuous flow for the pro- 
duction of economically useful goods and 
services. Because they can be used to 
process office paperwork or to schedule and 
control production-line machinery, com- 
puters are helping wipe out functional dis- 
tinctions between office and factory. 


A New Computer 


The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company’s new Honeywell 800, unveiled 
last November, is but one recent and 
representative example. This system is 
advertised as the only system allowing 
simultaneous processing of routine account- 
ing and complex engineering problems. 
Separate systems for BDP and scientific 
data processing are not required. 

The Honeywell 800 is all-transistorized, 
which means that it is a solid-state system. 
Transistors are small solid-state semi- 
conductors that replace larger vacuum 
tubes. The system is also fast, averaging 
40,000 additions or subtractions per second. 
It can add in 24 microseconds (millionths), 
multiply in 150 microseconds, and divide in 
312 microseconds. The Honeywell 800 can 
accept data from its magnetic tape units at 
64,000 characters per second. It can read 
punched cards at the rate of 650 per 
minute and punch them at 250 per minute. 
Paper tape can be read at 1000 characters 
per second and punched at 60 per second. 
The printer can print out 900 lines a 
minute. One of the Honeywell 800’s most 
interesting features is its ability to work 
simultaneously on several different jobs, 
called Automatic Parallel Processing. The 
system can control an inventory, schedule 
production, prepare a payroll, and do five 
other jobs, all at once. Without parallel 
processing it would take a computer eleven 
hours to maintain a master inventory file 
on half a million parts—but with parallel 
processing the time is cut to four hours. 
Another feature of the Honeywell 800 is 
its ability to correct its own errors. 

Even though it uses up 1400 square feet 
of floor space and requires seven tons of 
air conditioning, the Honeywell 800 is 
classified as a medium-size EDP system. 
An average configuration of equipment 
rents for $22,000 a month or sells for just 
under one million dollars. A system may 
be referred to as “average” because EDP 
systems can often be put together in a 
variety of ways from basic “building- 
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blocks” or modular units. A customer need 
purchase only the basic “building-blocks.” 
Later the system can be expanded by add- 
ing other units and accessories. The Honey- 
well 800, for example, can use up to 
sixteen tape units. 

Some of the jobs the Honeywell 800 can 
do are: update 200,000 insurance policy 
records, read 10,000 punched cards, sort 
30,000 shipping tickets, print 14,000 lines, 
calculate a statistical analysis problem in- 
volving 9.5 million three-address instruc- 
tions (address three different locations 
where three separate machine words are 
temporarily stored)—all in 17 minutes, or 
something like $45 worth of rental time. 

A typical business application of the 
Honeywell 800 is the reading of 10,000 
time cards and updating of a master pay- 
roll file in less than two hours; this start 
to finish payroll application involves the 
calculation, for each employee, of gross 
pay, net pay, taxes and other deductions, 
and the production of the actual pay- 
checks and the check register and earnings 
ledger. 

Before and after a decision to purchase 
a computer is made, manufacturer repre- 
sentatives work closely with company EDP 
personnel, Honeywell, to give just one 


example, has an applications staff of 
specialists in systems analysis, and work- 
flow planning and charting. The specialists 
aid company EDP men-in determining 
what tasks should be automated. Often it 
is found that the computer can do more 
than is being asked—so new problems are 
given to it for solution. One customer 
wanted only to control an eight-warehouse 
inventory. He was quickly informed by 
Honeywell sales engineers that he could 
also. get order processing, production 
scheduling for his two plants, traffic 
optimization, quality control analysis, bill- 
ing, sales analysis, and payroll—all in one 
eight-hour day. Honeywell engineers help 
the customer with site preparation, build- 
ing specifications and floor plans, analyze 
cooling and power requirements, and 
supervise the actual computer installation. 
Honeywell operates customer training 
schools where 50 instructors have taught 
introductory sessions and complete courses 
in computer programming and operation to 
5000 people. 

If a customer already has a computer 
but wishes to get a Honeywell 800 as a 
replacement, he can convert his old tape 
files directly to Honeywell 800 tape, thereby 
saving thousands of dollars in tape con- 
version costs. The Honeywell 800 incorpo- 
rates newly designed communications 
equipment that allows it to send data to 
and receive data from any other computer. 
There is no interruption of work while 
cross-communication is in progress. This 
linking feature allows two or more com- 
puters to be joined together in giant super- 
systems. 

Honeywell is just one of several com- 
panies expanding with the exploding EDP 
industry. In 1960, EDP became a $1 billion 
industry, and sales are expected to sky- 
rocket to $5 billion by 1965. 


ADAPSO 


ADAPSO, the Association of Data- 
Processing Service Organizations, is the 
new trade association for the data process- 
ing service industry. 

Service organizations are playing an in- 
fluential role in the spreading utilization of 
data processing techniques throughout the 
land. When an individual company cannot 
economically justify a punched-card or a 
computer center, a service organization can 
step in and fill the gap. What one com- 
pany cannot do for itself, a service or- 
ganization can do for many. Several small 
data processing tasks are sufficient to keep 
a service organization busy and profitable. 

service organization offers data 
processing services to clients for a fee. 
At present there are some 400 or 500 
such organizations operating in the United 
States and Canada. According to W. 
H. Evans, executive vice president of 
ADAPSO, by 1965 this number may 
double to 1000 centers. After that year 
this number may level off because of a 
tendency to consolidate. In any case, data 
processing services will probably be avail- 
able to even the smallest of business 


organizations by the early 1970's. 
Since the data processing servicing field 
is growing 


so rapidly, American and 


Canadian service organizations saw fit to 
band together to insure maintenance of 
high levels of ethical service te the public. 
Another ADAPSO objective, again aimed 
at offering better service to the public, is 
the improvement of service center manage- 
ment methods. Well-equipped, well-man- 
aged service organizations will be in the 
best position to offer low-cost data process- 
ing services. This will help both the serv- 
ice centers and small business to operate 
competitively and profitably. 

Membership in ADAPSO is limited to 
companies which perform tabulating and/ 
or computing services on their own 
premises. At present some 30 organiza- 
tions—independents, chains, and service 
centers operated by equipment manufac- 
turers—are represented. Membership ap- 
plications are increasing, and within a 
relatively short time ADAPSO hopes to 
include most of the progressive data- 
processing service organizations in the 
United States and Canada. 

Inquiries about ADAPSO or its member 
organizations may be addressed to W. H. 
Evans, Executive Vice President, Associa- 
tion of Data-Processing Service Organiza- 
tions, 1000 Highland Avenue, Abington 
Pennsylvania. 
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Complete 
Instrument 
Training 
Programs for: 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


EDL Skill Builder e EDL Controlled Reader 
Filmstrip Sets e Instruction Manuals 


TYPING 


KEYHOARD INTRODUCTION COURSE 


TYPING 
Skill Development 


TYPING 
Keyboard Introduction 


wk 
GREGG SHORTHAND 
Beginning Course 
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Touch Training 


DL ARITHMETIC SKILES PROGRAM 


GENERAL MATH 
BUSINESS MATH 


ARITHMETIC 
Number Facts 


For literature & prices, write: 
BUSINESS EDUCATION DIV. 
Educational Developmental Labs. 
Huntington, N. Y. 


visual, teaching aids 


Conducted by Charles Robinson 
Central High School, Valley Stream, New York 


CURRENT RELEASES 


Probably few areas of management have 
received more attention than the kind of 
interview designed for appraising employee 
performance—taking disciplinary or other 
corrective steps—passing on decisions for 
implementation — and similar supervisory 
purposes. Methods for evaluating the prob- 
lems are devised and revised. Techniques 
for communicating ideas are discussed and 
debated. Yet “the moment of truth” when 
people come face-to-face across the desk 
continues to pose serious problems for both 
interviewer and interviewee—and in both 
individual and organizational terms con- 
crete results are often disappointing. 

Four filmed case studies, produced and 
made available for purchase by Henry 
Strauss & Co., take a new approach to 
some of the factors that are basic to all 
such interviews. These case studies, collec- 
tively entitled How’s it Going?, start from 
the premise that if the interview is going 
to be meaningful and productive it must 
often touch on “sensitive” areas. It con- 
tains, therefore, the seeds of misunder- 
standing as well as understanding—con- 
flict as well as agreement—frustration as 
well as accomplishment. Through discus- 
sion guides, which accompany each filmed 
case, How’s it Going? is designed to per- 
mit study of interview principles, and 
training in interview tecliniques, that can 
help make possible attainment of the 
benefits without the side effects. 

Each discussion session in How’s it 
Going? is a self-contained training unit 
approximately one hour long—with film 
and course outline devoted to exploring a 
principal goal of the interview and specific 
methods for attaining that goal. 


Case I—More Than Paperwork — deals 
with the creation of mutual wnderstanding 
about : 
—the purpose of the interview 
—functions the employee is supposed to 
perform 
—standards of performance expected 
—how well he is meeting these standards. 


GOOD 


There are undoubtedly many readers 
who can offer excellent advice, suggestions, 
techniques, and/or procedures to benefit all 
concerned with the utilization of audio- 
visual equipment and supplies. Do you or 
your AV Director use any procedures that 
you feel are exceptionally worthwhile and 
will prove beneficial to other AV users? 
Let us know about it. We'll be happy to 
devote space in this column to a good 
audio-visual idea. For example... . 

Something to consider for the AV de- 
partment that finds itself burdened with 
the task of transporting equipment and 
materials to different levels in a building 
or over long distances, or where storage of 


Case II—Give and Take—focuses on get- 
ting agreement. This is defined as being 
possible only when two-way communica- 
tion takes place—and when the _inter- 
viewee is convinced that the interviewer 1s: 
—objective about him and his perform- 
ance 
—fair in comparing him with others 
—competent to make the evaluation 
—uses reasonable evaluation standards 
—makes recommendations in line with 
employee's self-interest. 


Case I1I—Means To An End—defines the 
kind of action that should result from the 
interview—and demonstrates how under- 
the-surface resentments can block it. Need 
is shown for: 

—setting up specific goals for action 

—outlining specific methods for attaining 
them 

—planning the discussion 

—flexibility when the initial plan hits a 
snag. 


Case IV—The Way Ahead — examines 
what can be learned from the interview 
that will stimulate both parties to further 
progress—shows how the interview can 
contribute to the growth of the supervisor 
as well as the employvee—and illustrates 
some reasons this may fail to occur. 

Careful attention has been paid to get- 
ting full value from the film medium’s 
potential as a training tool in interpersonal 
relations. Gestures — facial expressions — 
tone of voice—unconscious mannerisms are 
here displayed as having almost equal 
importance with “what is said’ in deter- 
mining success or failure. 

How's it Going? is available to business, 
industry, government, and educational in- 
stitutions on a sale basis only. Set of four 
cases and accompanying Leader's Guide is 
priced at $125 and may be obtained from 
Henry Strauss Distributing Corp. 31 
West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y,. 


AV IDEA 


equipment and material creates a problem, 
would be a mobile audio-visual center, 
combining safe storage and easy transpor- 
tation of AV materials and equipment. A 
metal cabinet on oversized casters with 
adjustable shelving can be equipped to hold 
records, tapes, films and filmstrips. Space 
for a projector, tape recorder, record 
player and filmstrip projector should be 
made available. One mobile center placed 
at a convenient location on each floor of 
your building would probably more than 
justify the additional expense of the cabi- 
nets. Contact your local equipment repre- 
sentative or write to Wallach & Associates, 
Inc., 1589 Addison Road, Cleveland 3. 
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RESOURCES 


The availability of a new brochure en- 
titled Why Sound-Slidefilm? has been an- 
nounced by Mr. Howard Turner, Sales 
Manager of the Audio-Visual Division, 
DuKane Corporation. This 16-page bro- 
chure graphically illustrates and explains 
the advantages of the audio-visual ap- 
proach to better communications. Briefly 
describes the important advantages of 
using recorded sound and projected pic- 
ture in selling, training and teaching .. . 
provides basic information and steps to 
take in developing a sound slidefilm pro- 
gram. For your free copy of the Why 
Sound-Slidefilm? brochure, write to Du- 
Kane Corporation, 100 North Eleventh 
Street, St. Charles, Illinois. 


The new business-industry film/filmstrip 
rental catalogue, See... Hear... Mr. 
Businessman is now available in its third 
edition, 1962, from the Audio-Visual 
Center, The City College School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, 17 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 10, New York. 
Mailing and handling charge is 20c (no 
stamps, please). 


For a free brief report on do’s and 
don’ts for language laboratories write to 
Donald D, Walsh, Director of the For- 
eign Language Program of the Modern 
Language Association of America, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, New York. 

e 


Abstracts of all Title VII newer media 
research will be published by the Audio- 
visual Communication Review as soon as 
projects have been completed and the find- 
ings reported to the U. S. Office of Health, 
Education and Welfare. The Review is 
published bimonthly by the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction of the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Annual subscription, $5.00 for 
DAVI members, $6.00 for nonmembers. 


The 1961 Directory of Audiovisual 
Equipment and Services, an annual listing 
of equipment round-up by Educational 
Screen & AV Guide magazine, offers in 
part a section of instructional materials 
under which a list of names and_ latest 
available addresses are identified with 
business education, Check your reference 
file for additions or changes. This list 
would serve as an excellent beginning for 
a locator file to major sources of equip- 
ment, supplies and services. Many of these 
firms will send upon request, a free de- 
scriptive folder of aids which they are pre- 
pared to offer: 

American Economic Foundation 
51 East 42 Street 

New York 17, New York 
American Film Producers 
1600 Broadway 

New York 19, New York 
Associated Films, Inc. 

347 Madison Ave. 

New York 17, New York 
Bailey Films, Inc. 

6509 De Longpre Avenue 
Hollywood 28, California 
Black Light Products 
4868 Sheridan Rd. 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Business Education Films 
4607 Sixteenth Avenue 
Brooklyn 4, New York 
Coronet Films, Inc. 

65 East South Water St. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Creative Associates, Inc. 
690 Dudley Street 

Boston 25, Massachusetts 
Curriculum Materials Center 
5128 Venice Blvd. 


Los Angeles 19, California 
Desks of America, Inc. 

P. O. Box 6185 

Bridgeport 6, Connecticut 
Dick, A. B., Co. 

5700 W. Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 
Educational Developmental Laboratories 
75 Prospect Street 
Huntington, New York 
Encyclopedia Brittanica Films 
1150 Wilmette Avenue 
Wilmette, Illinois 

Harvest Films 

90 Riverside Drive 

New York 24, New York 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 

58 East South Water Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Impcomation, Inc. 

P. O. Box 578 

Tuxedo, New York 

Indiana University 

Audio Visual Center 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Jam Handy Organization 
2821 East Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 11, Michigan 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 
McGraw-Hill Text-Films 
330 West 42 Street 

New York 36, New York 
National Film Board of Canada 
Canada House 

680 Fifth Avenue 

New York 19, New York 
Pacific Instrument Corp. 

940 N. Fairfax 

Los Angeles 46, California 
Society for Visual Education 
1345 W. Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
Staples-Hoppman, Inc. 

500 East Monroe Avenue 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Sutherland Educational Films 
201 N. Occidental Blvd. 

Los Angeles, California 
United World Films, Inc. 
1445 Park Avenue 

New York 29, New York 
University of California 
Department of Visual Comm. 
Mktg. Div., U.C.L.A. Ext. 
Los Angeles 24, California. 
Visual Education Consultants, Inc. 
2066 Helena Street 

Madison 4, Wisconsin 
Wonderland Productions 
7934 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Los Angeles 46, California 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, JULY 2, 
1946 AND JUNE 11 . 20 
SHOWING ‘THE OWNER 

MENT, AND CIRCULATION of O 
NAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, published 
monthly October through May at East Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania for October 1, 1961. d 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, Robert C, Trethaway, 512 Brooks 
Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Editor, Elizabeth T, 
Van Derveer, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; Managing Editor, Robert C. Trethaway, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Business 
Manager, Robert C. Trethaway, 512 Brooks Build- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ; 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as that of each individual 
member, must be given.) Robert C. Trethaway, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustees or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the 12 months preceding the date shown above 
was: 5259. 

Signed, Robert C. Trethaway, Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 


day of September, 1961. 
Florence D, McCaffre 


Notary Public 
(My commission expires February 1, 1965.) 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE: 


The total number of copies of each issue of the 
Journal of Business Education published during 
the six months December, 1960 through May, 1961 
was between 9,000 and 10,000 (see printer’s state- 
ment below) of which over 5200 copies (see above 
statement) were mailed to paid subscribers, The 
balance were distributed to heads of departments 
in schools at all levels, state and city supervisors 
of business education, diocesan superintendents of 
Roman Catholic schools, and superintendents of 
Lutheran schools; as well as to contributors, adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies, prospective advertisers, 
prospective subscribers and eal copy purchasers, 
a a copies were held for future single copy 
sales, 


June 2, 1961 


Our records show that we have produced 
during the past six months (December, 
1960 through May, 1961) between 9,000 
and 10,000 copies of the Journal of Busi- 
ness Education each month, and that we 
have mailed in separate addressed wrappers 
from East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania all 
but about 700 of these copies each month. 
Approximately 700 copies were sent in bulk 
to the Journal of Business Education office 
in Wilkes-Barre each month. 


Hughes Printing Company 

I certify that the above statement is correct 
to the best of my knowledge. 

Signed, E. B. Hughes 

Secretary 


The total number of copies published in October, 
1961 was between 9000 and 10,000, of which 6038 
copies were mailed to paid subscribers and the 
balance dgstributed as outlined above. 

The Publisher 
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research 


> for classroom teachers 


Conducted by I. David Satlow ¢ 


AN EVALUATION OF FACULTIES AND 
FACILITIES FOR BUSINESS TEACHER 
EDUCATION IN OHIO COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES ... 


Ed. D. Study 
Colorado State College 


By MAX O. McKITRICK 
The Defiance College 
Defiance, Ohio 


Pertinent sections of the National Asso- 
ciation for Business Teacher Education 
Evaluative Criteria were used to survey 
and evaluate faculties and facilities for 
preparation of business teachers at twenty- 


seven Ohio colleges and universities. Per-’ 


sonal visitation was used to gather data at 
each school. 

The typical Ohio business teacher educa- 
tor has received a master’s degree in busi- 
ness, had earned some additional graduate 
credit, and had participated in educational 
workshops. He had four or more years of 
experience in some type of office work. He 
was not active in community organizations, 
but he made some effort in his teaching to 
utilize community resources. 

Library holdings at more than 50 per 
cent of the schools were adequate c.rcept 
for materials meeded to do research in 
business education. Specialized facilities 
generally consisted of from three to five 
rooms and at the typical school were used 
between 40 and 59.9 per cent of the time 
when maximum utilization was based on a 
forty-hour week. Equipment at most 
schools was adequate; however, the follow- 
ing were not generally available for teach- 
ing purposes: specialized typewriters, book- 
keeping or posting machines, key-punch 
equipment, addressing machines, and prac- 
tice switchboards. Special instructional 
aids were not commonly used for teach- 
ing accounting. All had_ suitable 
audio-visual equipment 

Preparation of faculty was the least 
satisfactory of all categories surveyed. 
Tax-supported schools rated above private 
colleges and universities for all major cate- 
gories; private schools rated higher than 
tax-supported schools for faculty participa- 
tion in professional and community activ- 
ities, 

Although the NABTE Evaluative Cri- 
teria was a useful instrument for survey- 
ing business teacher education on a state- 
wide basis, this study brought out need for 
the following revisions: (1) minor’ items 
could be deleted; (2) questions relating 
to library usage and expenditures should 
conform with current practices; (3) the 
number of gradations in the rating scale 
could be reduced; (4) the language used 
in the guide for making ratings needs 
clarification; (5) a method of weighting 
the items on the schedule would be helpful 
for placing emphasis on those of greatest 
importance. 


schools 
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New York University, New York, N. Y. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
BOOKKEEPING AND SHORTHAND 
GRADES AS INDICATORS OF COLLEGE 
SUCCESS... 


Ph. D. Dissertation 
New York University 


by ESTHER E. ANDERSON 
University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio 


How effective are high school bookkeep- 
ing and shorthand grades as indicators of 
college success? 

The answer to this question was sought 
by comparing the effectiveness of book- 
keeping and shorthand achievement scores 
as indicators of college achievement with 
that of two basic academic subjects (Eng- 
lish and social studies) for selected gradu- 
ates with varying amounts of high school 
bookkeeping and shorthand background. 

The results showed that no one cf the 
high school wndices examined could be con- 
sidered effective as a single, comprehensive 
indicator of colleae achievement. 

The achievement scores in English and 
social studies differed in the effectiveness 
with which they related to college achieve- 
ment just as did achievement scores in 
hookkeeping and shorthand. Such results 
indicated that, regardless of the area of 
high school study, the achievement scores 
were affected by the uncontrolled factors 
inherent in the grades. These results sug- 
gest that so long as grades alone are used 
to measure the potential of the college 
candidate, that until more direct measures 
are made of those qualities which colleges 
or universities deem essential for success- 
ful collegiate scholastic performance (sup- 
plementing the high school scholastic rec- 
ord), no improvement in the effectiveness 
of college adypissions policies can be ex- 
pected. 

All high school subject matter achieve- 
ment scores examined showed the follow- 
ing similarities: (1) From the group of 
B or better high school achievement scores, 
no identification of the B or better college 
record could be made. (2) Very few B or 
better college were attained by 
those students with less than B grades at 
the high school level. Measured against 
an outside criterion such as college achieve- 
ment, the high school achievement records 
in both the business education and academic 
subjects examined in this investigation did 
not show differences which would indicate 
that any one, more than any other, is a 
more valid measure of excellence of high 
school scholastic performance. It is recom- 
mended that searching examination be made 
of any policy which would promote certain 
high school courses of study solely for the 
challenge which it may be suggested that 
such course work offers the student. 


records 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CERTAIN 
BACKGROUND FACTORS OF SELECTED 
BUSINESS TEACHERS AND ATTITUDES 
TOWARD TEACHING BASIC BUSINESS 
SUBJECTS ... 


Ed. D. Study 
University of Florida 


by RAY L. JONES 
East Carolina College, Greenville, N. C. 


The purpose of this study was to analyze 
certain background factors in the educa- 
tional and vocational experiénces of se- 
lected business teachers, and to relate pat- 
terns of these background experiences to 
attitudes toward teaching the, basic busi- 
ness subjects. 

There were two principal sources of 
data: The certification records on file with 
the Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion, and a personal interview with the 
sixty teachers selected to participate in the 
study. 

Undergraduate programs of business 
teacher education place greater emphasis 
upon preparation for teaching the skill sub- 
jects than upon preparation for teaching 
the basic business subjects. Programs of 
business teacher education also better pre- 
pare business teachers to teach the skill 
subjects. The academic atmosphere created 
by this greater emphasis and better prepar- 
ation is a major factor contributing to 
preference on the part of many business 
teachers for teaching the skill subjects. 

The status of basic business subjects in 
the program of the high school also is a 
factor contributing to the preference of 
business teachers for teaching the skill 
subjects. For the most part, high school 
administrators, other faculty members, and 
students tend to have greater respect for 
the skill subjects than they have for the 
hasic business subjects. 

The context within which the program of 
business teacher education ts carried out, 
put the status of business education subjects 
in the high school program combine to 
cause business teachers to hold negative 
attitudes toward teaching the basic bust. 
ness subjects. Business teachers whose 
program of educational preparation kept 
skill content and basic business content in 
balance, who had _ participated in non- 
stenographic types of work experience, and 
who had had numerous opportunities to 
teach the basic business subjects indicated 
a strong preference for teaching the basic 
business subjects. 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


41ST YEAR 
C. R. Coszens, Mgr. 
MEMBER N. A, T. A. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS: 


If you are looking for a good position in 
the M'dwest, West, or Alaska, we can 
help you, Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Which would you choose? it you were beginning shorthand Inq 
school teaching both the manual and machine method, you would have to decide STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. J-1161 
which to take. An experienced counselor would say that manual shorthand theory oe ne 

takes twice as long to learn as machine theory. After one year, you'd be making 
5 times as many errors with manual. At the end of 2 years, you would be taking 
80 to 100 w.p.m. with manual; 120 to 180 with the machine, transcribing manual notes 
only half as fast as machine notes. You would be told that highly paid jobs in govern- 
ment, science, reporting, virtually require the machine. And more and more busi- 
nesses are coming to prefer 
the machine. These are facts 
—not a hypothetical dis- 
cusssion. If you were a begin- 
ning student, which would you 
prefer? Do your students have 


Please send more information about Stenograph 
machine shorthand and details on the Stenograph 
short course for teachers. 


name 


present position 


school name 


address 


city zone state 


SHORTHAND MACHINE 


NOVEMBER, 1961 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WITH A 
NATIONAL 


When young people apply ‘for a position, their qualifications are 0 i A E 


backed up by the reputation of the school which they attended. If of oO L L E G E 
REPUTATION the school is nationally recognized, this inspires confid Professional Training for Business since 1848 
employers and helps to start the employee on a higher level ed CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


A and responsibility. 


Aoverriseo 
INSTITUTION 


Most young people attend only one school beyond high school. 
It is a matter of pride and prestige to applicants when they can 


say, “| attended a business school with a national reputation." 
The high caliber of the schools listed on these pages is known to 
business educators and business executives everywhere. 

It pays to attend a business school with a national reputation. 


ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE 


68th Year 


Complete accounting, secretarial, and busi- 
ness administration course, 9 to 25 months. 


Free catalog. 


EBC Building, Enid, Oklahoma 
Elmo George, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Our 41st Year 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1854 
One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office Specialization 
Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


was 

Hammel Business University, Est. 188! 

and Actua! Business College, Est. 1892 
Merged in 1954 


"The School That Gets Results” 


Write for Bulletin 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


Serving the West with outstanding gradu- 
ates for 71 years ... Montana's First and 
Finest Business School. Butte Business 
School graduates have made a_ success 
record unparalleled in western business, 


industry and government. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 
325 West Galena Street, Butte, Montana 
Established 1890 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. PROF. ACCOUNTING 
SECRETARIAL STENOGRAPHIC CLERICAL 
98 Years of Teaching, Training, and Placing Young 
Men and Women in Business and Engineering 
throughout American Industry. 
Van Ness a, Post, San Francisco 9%, Callf. 
Phone: "ORdway 3-5500 


ALVERSON-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 
Free Guidance Kits upon request 
Air Conditioned 
best jobs in Birmingham 
to Alverson-Draughon graduates."' 
1829 First Avenue, North, Birmingham, Ala. 


CECIL’S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 
Established 1910 


AUTOMATION INSTITUTE ASSOCIATE 
UNIQUE APARTMENT DORMITORIES 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Oldest and Largest Business College in Hawall 
Complete Day and Night School Curricutums 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 
1178 Fort Street, Honolulu 13, Hawall 


AUERSWALD’S 


Accounting and Secretarial 
School, Inc. 


Seattle 1, Washington 
MA 4-3773 


1524 5th Ave. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 
tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 
Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 
H. President 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Administration, Secretarial 
d Office Machine Courses 
"ow and Evening Sessions 


1410 Glenarm PI. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T, Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


DAVENPORT INSTITUTE 


Secretarial—Executive and Medical 
Accounting—Business Administration 
Accredited by ACBS 


Dormitories and Coop Apartments for Women 

Room, Board and Tuition for Under $1000 per 

Year. A Non-Profit Institution Chartered by 
the State as a Class ‘'A'' Coliege 


12 S. Division Grand Rapids, Michigan 


tote _ 


BUSINESS COLLECE 


Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 
Write for Catalog 


BBC means... 
BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Howard C. Porter, President 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
All Regular Business Courses plus Medical, 
Secretarial and Basic Automation. 


Detroit Business Institute 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
(A Davenport School) 


Accredited as a Junior College of Business 
by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 


Bulletin on request 


JONES BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Jacksonville and Orlando, Florida 
J. Frank Dame, President 
Established 1912 


ACCREDITED AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF 
BUSINESS BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street «¢ Springfield, Iilinols 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


Education" 
Catalogue on Request 


Abilene, Amarillo, Dallas, Houston, Lubbock, 
Wichita’ Falls, Texas; Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Louisville, Ky.; Memphis, Nashville, 


on eaders in B 


KING’S 
COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE 
| NORTH CAROLINA 
DORMITORY 

FACILITIES 
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KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top — 


Accredited by 
Accrediting Commission Schools 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


lL. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue en request 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 
Complete Business Education. Coed. 
Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 
Harry G. Green, President 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial and Court Reporting 
W. C, Stevenson, President 


24 =S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


LOS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


since 1886 


A Junior College of Busitess accredited Ac- 
and Machine 


counting, Secretarial 
Courses. 


411 E. So. Temple Solt Lake City, Utah 


Forty Years’ Experience 
Training Secretaries 
Accredited by the Accrediting 
Commission for Business Schools 
2400 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 


PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 
Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 


ROBERTSON 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
40 North Riverside, Medford, Oregon 
LESLIE B. ROBERTSON, Director 
Secretarial and Accounting Courses 
Divisions of Robertson Scheol of Business in 
Klamath Falls and Roseburg, Oregon. 


Recognized by business, industry and gov- 
ernment throughout the Northwest as 
Idaho's largest, most modern and best 


equipped Business School. 
’S 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS,” INC. 
801 Main Street, Boise, Idaho 
Established 1906 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 

Two-year courses in Business Administration, IBM 
Machine Accounting and Electronic Data Processing, 
Executive Secretarial and one-year courses in Sales, 
Modern Office Practice, Legal and Secretarial Science. 
Also, 15 months Medical Secretarial Science and Engi- 
neering Secretarial Courses. Nancy Taylor Charm and 
Finishing School Sours included .. all training pro- 
arams for youns wom 

Registered by the. “Board of Regents of the 

University of the State of New York 

172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


LBC means .. . 
LOCKYEAR’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
B. W. Dasch, President 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 


Coreer Training in Business Education 


Infef COLLEGE 


"Building Successful Careers for Sixty Years’ 


A. L. Rhude, President 
N. B. T. Building Sioux City, lowa 


ROCKFORD 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting and Fina 

Assistant, "Sales Automa- 

Engineering. Medical 

Legal Secretarial and Executive Secretarial. 

Also intensive Courses in Junior 

raphy, Speedwriting Shorthand, IB Key-Pune 

Comptometer and clerical subjects. 

Approved as a Degree-Conferring Institution 

Ask for Bulletin A 
Street 


MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 


One of Wisconsin's Leading Business and 
Secretarial Schools Since 1856 


Serving Madison for Over 100 Years 


More than 23,000 Graduates in the 
Field of Business and Industry 


215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. ROHLFFS, President 


319 W. Jefferson Rockford, Illinois 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


§ T R A Y E OF FINANCE 


Associate in Arts degree courses: A.A. in Finanelal 
Administration or Accounting Major, C.P.A, Objective; 
also A.A. in Secretarial Administration with execu- 
tive, legal, or medical major. Training provides aca- 
demic background plus specialization. Supervised 
dormitories. Air conditioned classrooms. 

Request catalog 


601 - 13th Street, Washington 5, D. C. 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Established 1891 
Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 
A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 


Send for Free Catalogue 


PAIR SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


“"BUSINESS training at its best'’ 


NANCY TAYLOR SECRETARIAL 
AUTOMATION INSTITUTE 


[5] 


37 S. Wabash, Chicago 3, Illinois 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


in Cil Capital of the World 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A, Guise, President 


Write for details 


MASSEY 
business college 


Established 1887 
Secretarial * Accounting * Business Admin. 
Co-Educational — Air-Conditioned 
Accredited by ACBS 
Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capital Ave. Houston, Texas 


Accredited by ACBS 
Co-educational with Associate Degree program in 
Professional and Medical Secretarial, 
Business Management and Higher Accounting. 
Modern, Air-Conditioned facilities. 
Dormitories for Women 
Divisions in Charleston and Columbia, S. C. 
WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Charles E. Palmer, C.P.A., President 
125 Bull Street Charleston, S. C. 


CENTURY 
TH COLLEGE 
Established 1925 
A Professional School of Business 
8 St. Joseph St. 14 N. Palafox St. 
Mobile, Alabama Pensacola, Fla, 


MIDSTATE COLLEGE 


of Commerce 
Established in Peoria in 1888 
A private college of commerce offering college 
grade business, accounting, secretar 
courses; also, IBM Key Punch and other office 
machines. 
Ask for Bulletin of Courses 


240 S. Jefferson Ave. Peoria, Ilinols 


PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 
Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumley, Director 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 


Registered by the State Board of Regents 
66th Year 
UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 
BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William S. Risinger, President 


DO YOUR STUDENTS 

NEED PERISCOPES 

TO SEE YOUR 

TYPING DEMONSTRATION? 


—— NOT IF YOU USE 


ad 
a 


TO TEACH 


IN 
FULL 
VIEW 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern "audio-visual" type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height {35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base ... hardwood top... . takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

34 lonia Ave., S.W. 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 


you 
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Conducted by Mae Walker ¢ Fort Wayne Commercial College @ 


In the year ended June 30, 1960, a new 
high total of 110,034 bankruptcy petitions 
was filed in Federal Court. Of these, 
94,414 were personal bankruptcies, says 
Elmer Roessner in “Business Today.” 
Filings have increased five fold since 1950, 
according to court statistics. Neither the 
increasing number of family units nor 
economic conditions is entirely to blame. 
The Consumer Bankruptcy Committee of 
the ABA offers these additional reasons: 
state laws permitting creditors to attach 
wages; and a weakening of moral atti- 
tudes. 

There are 15 million pianos in the United 
States, of which only one-third get proper 
care, according to “Now See Here!” 
There are only 3,000 piano tuner-techni- 
cians, now. 

There were 87,360,767 driver's licenses 
in effect in the United States in 1960, the 
Bureau of Public Roads reported through 
United Press. This was a 3.4 per cent 
increase over the 1959 total. 

Americans spent a record of $2.6 billion 
on travel and visits in other countries, in 
1960. This was an increase of 11 per cent 
over 1959, reports the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

Most employees (those making no more 
than $4,800 a year) will pay a tithe of 
their earning potential for Social Security 
by January 1, 1969. Medical and other 
costs may increase that to even more than 
10 per cent, by then, says Roessner in 
“Business Today.” 

There is enough gold in a cubic mile of 
sea water to bring $93,000,000 at present 
prices, says Bert Bacharach, in “Now See 
Here!” 

One-fourth of the existing homes in the 
major metropolitan areas have been built 
since 1950, according to housing authorities 
at Allied Chemical’s Barrett Division. 
They say that, for the most part, these 
homes have been built of durable materials, 
such as asphalt shingles, gypsum wall- 
board, and mineral wool insulation. 

Among the 167 million people of tropical 
Africa there are at least 600 distinct ethnic 
groups, each having its own language or 
dialect, customs and moral standards, notes 
a recent Twentieth Century Fund report. 

The Market Research Corp. of America 
reports that during the past two years $1 
million has been spent by food companies 
on a national menu census—a year-long 
study of American eating habits. 


A new perspiration resistant transparent 
coating for brass, copper, and aluminum 
has been developed by Sun Chemical Corp. 
Because coated surfaces also resist mar- 
ring, scuffing, scratching, and abrasion, 
the coating is recommended for hardware, 
drawer pulls, door-knobs, and_ lipstick 
cases, according to United Press. 

An estimated one and one half million 
Americans are currently enrolled in cor- 
respondence courses, according to Dr. 
Robert Allen, Executive Director of the 
National Home Study Council, 2000 K 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., an 
organization of private correspondence 
schools that set standards for the entire 
field. Of the 500 correspondence schools in 
operation, only 48 are accredited, says 
Thomas J. Fleming in The American 
Weekly. 

Portland cement was invented in 1824 by 
Joseph Aspdin, a stonemason of Leeds, 
England, who named it for the fine build- 
ing stone found on the Isle of Portland on 
the northern coast of England. At first the 
name referred to any “manufactured” 
cement, and by 1898 there were over oA) 
different formulas for making it. In 1917, 
a single set of specifications was established 
for any Portland cement manufacturer in 
the United States, according to Haskin 
Service. 

ad 

The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards is composed of 68,500 members in 
about 1,370 boards. These are pledged to 
conform with the standards of the NAREB 
Realtors Code of Ethics, which pledges 
them to continue to build professional 
skills for the benefit of clients and to per- 
form service to their communities. 

The death rate in the United States for 
1960 was estimated to be 9.4 per 1,000 
population, the thirteenth year in a row 
that it has been below 10 per 1,000. 

There are currently 60 million cigarette 
smokers in the United States—36 million 
men and 24 million women. 

Johns Hopkins University’s archaeo- 
logical museum owns what some authori- 
ties consider the world’s oldest cross-word 
puzzle, the “Phaestus disk,” made by a 
Cretan about 2000 years ago. The first 
modern one was constructed by Arthur 
Winn, which appeared in the New York 
fvening World supplement, December 21, 
1913, according to Haskin Service. 


The first strike took place in ancient 
Rome, when builders were not allowed to 
eat their lunch in the temple they were 
building, according to “Now Hear This.” 
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“Bibliography of Business Education 
Materials” endeavors to list and classify, by 
level of instruction, “every text, workbook, 
set or kit, filmstrip, motion picture, teach- 
er’s manual, record and tape available in 
every area of Business Education.” Cate- 
gories include junior high school to higher 
education. An index is provided. The price 
is $2 for single copies and $1.50 each for 
ten or more copies. Address request for 
orders to New York University Press, 
Washington Square, New York 3, New 
York, 

The bibliography was prepared as a 
service project of Alpha Chapter, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, New York University in conjunc- 
tion with the Department of Business Edu- 
cation of New York University. 


A company’s letterhead is the basic com- 
munication tool of business, says the edi- 
torial statement in a brochure from the 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. It illustrates creative letterhead 
design and includes samples of outstanding 
letterheads. 


materials 


Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 
Irving Place, New York 3, publishes 
Handwriting Materials. It also sells a plas- 
tic letter guide at 50 cents. 

w 

Conservation—Reports and Publications 
Available for General Distribution lists 172 
free publications available, with many re- 
prints. Write Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Division of Forestry Relations, Technical 
Library, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


w 


American Forest Products, Inc., Educa- 
tion Division, 1816 N. Street, N. W.,’ Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., has a number of free 
materials for teaching such courses as 
economics, economic geography, and social 
studies. Products of the Tree Farm, a 
colored chart 22” by 34”, lists 5,159 prod- 
ucts of wood, classified according to manu- 
facturing process. Forest Industry Educa- 
tional Materials lists and briefly describes 
educational materials available from forest 
industry sources. The Story of Lumber, 
illustrated, describes recent developments 
in uses for wood leftovers as well as con- 


version of trees into finished lumber. 
Maps, 1 page each, are included in Where 
We Grow Our Trees. It's a Tree Country 
is an excellent basic text in forest appre- 
ciation, 40 pages, illustrated, and revised 
in 1957, Available in classroom quantities. 
Our Growing Wood Supply, 24 pages, in 
color, revised 1958, copy for teacher.Chart 
—Forest and Park Conservation Are You 
Guilty? In color. 
You may secure a listing, with a self- 
addressed, postage-paid order card, of a 
large number of general and technical pub- 
lications and professionally produced audio- 
visual materials that will aid the teacher in 
many fields of consumer finance. Write 
Carl F. Hawver, Director, Educational 
Services Division, National Consumer 
Finance Association, 1000 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
w 
A booklet, “Unemployment—Causes and 
Cures,” is free from National Association 
of Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St. New 
York 17. 
To find out why, the coffee break has 
become a national institution, write for a 
copy of “The Coffee Break,” Pan-Ameri- 
can Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall Street, New 
York 5. 


“Utilization of Older Professional and 
Scientific Workers” is a booklet summariz- 
ing the need for, and the benefits: derived 
from, employing older workers. Free from 
the National Council on the Aging, 345 E. 
46th St., New York 17. 


A refreshing, new and thorough treatment 
of the subject of business writing ... 


WRITING FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
Dr. Earl P. Strong and Robert G. Weaver 


WRITING FOR’ BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
includes all phases of the subject, ranging from simple 
mechanics through applications, business reports, dicta- 
tion techniques, and a section on English fundamentals. 


WRITING FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY’S 
introductory chapters clearly explain all of the principles 
and mechanics of business letter writing. Each chapter 
is followed by a section on every kind of business letter. 


WRITING FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY’S 
chapter on application letters is based on actual experi- 
ences gained by author R. G. Weaver while working in 


corporate personnel offices. This chapter gives valuable 
and detailed suggestions for writing important employ- 
ment letters and evaluating job offers. 


WRITING FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY’S 
section on business reports starts with a problem for the 
student and works it out step by step from beginning to 
end. 


WRITING FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
includes a section offering a “brush-up” course in English 
usage that also serves as an excellent reference for 


individual usage problems. 


For an examination copy of this outstanding new text, write to: Arthur B. Conant 


Allyn and Bacon College Division, 150 Tremont St., Boston11 
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You're seeing 
a Miracle 


-Smathers is 
smiling 


Erase Without | 
a Trace“ with 
A.W.Faber’s 


ERASERSTIK, 


The original pencil shaped 
grey eraser — always 
the best point for erasing. 


U.S.A 


Is it fair to call your 
superior an “old grouch”’ 
because he refuses to 
sign letters with erasures 
that show ghosts and 
sloppy strikeovers? 


But now Smathers is all 
smiles. His secretary has 
discovered ERASERSTIK. 
She has just handed him 
a crisp, sparkling letter 
he is proud to sign. 

With ERASERSTIK she 
was able to erase without 
a trace. It lets you get 
into tight places to 
remove one letter without 
blurring the whole word. 


ERASERSTIK will open the 
door to typing perfection 
for you. Sharpens to 

the point you prefer — 
blunt, medium or slender. 
ERASERSTIK with 

brush, 20¢ — at good 
stationers everywhere. 


AW.FaBER 


AW.FaBer GRASERSTIK GICSEVEE usa. 7099 


SAPHIR BRASS HAND SHARPENER #4035 


works like magic. Gives you the correct 
point on your ERASERSTIK— 

then stops sharp- 

ening. If you use 

one, you need 

the other. $1 at 

your Stationer. 


A.W.Faber-Castell 
Pencil Co., Inc., Newark 3, N.d- 
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have you heard? 


News About People, Schools, Organizations and Events 


A Salute To... 


... Walter S. Rygiel, Bloomsburg 
State College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, recipient of the 1961 Teacher of 
the Year Award given by the Pennsyl- 
vania Business Education Association. 


... Bernard A. Shilt, director of busi- 
ness education for the Buffalo, New 
York, Public Schools, who has been 
awarded the National Office Manage- 
ment Association Diamond Merit 
Award Key and Scroll for his many 
years of service to the association. 


.. . Edna Skiffington, head of the Free- 
hold Regional High School Business 
Department, Freehold, New Jersey, 
who has been named “The NOMA 
Outstanding Business Teacher in New 
Jersey.” 


National Teacher Examinations 


The National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually by 
Educational Testing Service, will be 
given at more than 200 testing centers 
throughout the United States on Satur- 
day, February 10, 1962. 

At the one-day testing session a can- 
didate may take the Common Exami- 
nations, which include tests in Pro- 
fessional Information, General Culture, 
English Expression, and Non Verbal 
Reasoning; and one or two of thirteen 
Optional Examinations designed to 
demonstrate mastery of subject matter 
to be taught. The college which a can- 
didate is attending, or the school sys- 
tem in which he is seeking employment, 
will advise him whether he should take 
the National Teacher Examinations and 
which of the Optional Examinations 
to select. 

A Bulletin of Information (in which 
an application is inserted) describing 
registration procedures may be obtained 


from college officials, school superin- 
tendents, or directly from the National 
Teacher Examinations, Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Completed applications, accompanied by 
proper examination fees, will be ac- 
cepted by the ETS office during No- 
vember and December, and early in 
January so long as they are received 
before January 12, 1962. 


Greeley School Changes Management 


The Greeley (Colorado) Commercial 
College has started its 57th year under 
new management. W. Donald Nelsen, 
recently of Colorado State College, 
Greeley is the new owner-director. Mrs. 
Edith Adrian, former owner, has _ re- 
tired. 

Mrs. Helen Nelsen and Miriam Peter- 
son, along with Dr. Nelsen, comprise 
the instructional staff. Mrs. Nelsen has 
taught in Kansas, Colorado and Michi- 
gan. Miss Peterson has had_ several 
years of teaching experience in Towa. 


Bentley School Now 
College of Accounting 

A result of favorable action by the 
Board of Collegiate Authority of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the 
Bentley School, Boston, Massachusetts, 
has now become the Bentley College of 
Accounting and Finance. Named as 
president of the college was Thomas 
L. Morison of Winchester, who joined 
the Bentley faculty in 1944. Recently 
elected vice president and dean was Rae 
D. Anderson, a Bentley alumnus and 
a Certified Public Accountant. 

Maurice M. Lindsay, president of the 
Bentley School since 1953, announced 
his retirement after forty-one years of 
service. Mr. Lindsay was unanimously 
elected to the honorary post of presi- 
dent emeritus. 


APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


Hiram Collier Barksdale, associate 
professor of marketing, has been named 
chairman of the Marketing Department 
at New York University’s School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. He 
succeeds Darrell B. Lucas, professor of 
marketing, who has resumed a_ full 
teaching schedule. From 1956 to 1961 
Dr. Barksdale was vice chairman of the 
School of Commerce Marketing De- 
partment. He was named acting chair- 
man last February. 


Lloyd Baugham has been appointed 
executive director of business education 
for the city of Atlanta, Georgia. Before 
going to Atlanta, Dr. Baugham was head 
of the Business Education Department 
at Georgia State College of Business 
Administration. 

Eugene A. Brock, chairman of the 
Business Education Department of the 
Phoenix (Arizona) Union High School, 
has retired. He has had teaching ex- 
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perience in the schools of Arizona, New 
Mexico and Colorado. 


Gordon F. Culver, for the past sev- 
eral years a member of the business 
education faculty at Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, has been made 
chairman of the Department of Busi- 
ness Teacher Education at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. He suc- 
ceeds F. Wayne House, who has joined 
the faculty of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. Dr. Culver has been on the 
Oklahoma State staff for the past ten 
years. 


Emma d’Aquin, former head of the 
commercial department at the L. E. 
Rabouin Vocational High School in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, has been made 
supervisor of business education for the 
senior high schools and the business 


subjects in the junior high schools for 


New. Orleans. 


Reed Davis, director of the Division 
of Business Administration and Eco- 
nomics at West Virginia Institute of 
Technology, Montgomery, has become 
dean of the college. He succeeds F. E. 
Thornton, dean since 1957, who by his 
own request returned to faculty status 
as professor and chairman of the Bi- 
ology Department. Dr. Davis joined 
the faculty at West Virginia Institute of 
Technology in 1949. 


John E. Federinko is the new chair- 
man of business and distributive edu- 
cation for the public schools in the city 
of Wilmington, Delaware, having re- 
signed his teaching position at Syracuse 
University. He joined the faculty at 
Syracuse University in 1958. 


Dorothy C. Grovom has been ap- 
pointed an associate professor in the 
Department of Business Education at 
the University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks. Dr. Grovom was formerly on the 
Business Education faculty at the Supe- 
rior, Wisconsin State College. 


Linnie Ruth Hall is now head of the 
Department of Business Education at 
Southeastern State College, Durant, 
Oklahoma, where she succeeded H. L. 
Palmer, who was department head for 
fourteen years. 


F. Wayne House has left his position 
as professor and chairman of the De- 
partment of Business Education at the 
University of Nebraska to accept a pro- 
fessorship at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pennsylvania. 
Dr. House is currently serving as presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Business Teacher Education. 


Clyde W. Humphrey, minister of edu- 
cation at Christ Methodist Church in 
Arlington, Virginia, has been named di- 
rector of American University’s Center 
for Church Business Management in 
Washington, D. C. The new center, be- 
lieved to be the first such educational 
program offered by an institution of 
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higher education, is sponsored by the 
American University School of Busi- 
ness Administration in cooperation with 
Wesley Theological Seminary. Mr. 
Humphrey, entering the ministry after 
a successful career as educator and 
business man, is a member of the Vir- 
ginia Methodist Conference. He has 
served as specialist for business educa- 
tion in the U. S. Office of Education and 
has had teaching and administrative ex- 
perience in several colleges and univer- 
sities. 


C. Clyde Jones, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Administration at 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, 
has been named field director for the 
Kansas Council on Economic Educa- 
tion. He will continue his regular duties 
at the University. As field director, he 
will administer the Council’s program 
for promoting economic understanding 
throughout the state. 


Mrs. Bessie B. Kaufman has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of business educa- 
tion for the Los Angeles city schools, 
succeeding Cora A. Warner, who has 
retired. Mrs. Kaufman had been chair- 
man of the business education depart- 
ment at Manual Arts High School, Los 
Angeles, since 1945. She is a past presi- 
dent of the California Business Educa- 
tion Association. 


John H. Prime, associate dean of 
New York University’s School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance, has been 
named acting dean of the school for the 
1961-62 academic year. He will serve as 
chief executive of the undergraduate 
business school during the one-year 
leave-of-absence of Thomas L. Norton, 
who has served as dean since 1955. Dr. 
Prime joined the NYU faculty in 1923. 


J. Kenneth Roach, head of the Busi- 
ness Education Department, University 
of Georgia, for the past four years, has 
been appointed head of the School of 
Business at Richmond Professional In- 
stitute at the College of William and 
Mary, Richmond, Virginia. He was on 
the business faculty at Mary Washing- 
ton College for nineteen years. 


Madeline Strony has resigned from 
the staff of the Gregg Publishing Divi- 
sion, McGraw-Hill Book Co., to go to 
Australia, where she and her husband, 
Carl, will spend a year or two relaxing, 
studying and doing some professional 
writing. Carl Strony has been a busi- 
ness teacher at Columbia High School, 
Maplewood, New Jersey. 


Florence E. Ulrich, director of 
awards and circulation for the maga- 
zine department of the Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


has retired after forty-two years of 


service with the company. 


Edwin E. Weeks, supervisor of busi- 
ness education for the Syracuse Public 
Schools, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of business affairs and 
business education, succeeding Gray N. 
Taylor. 


Joseph H. Young has been named 
president of Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
succeeding the late president, J. Murray 
Hill, who died last January. Dr. Young 
was professor of management at the 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida and for the past five years has 
served as assistant dean of the School 
of Business Administration. 


Kenneth Zimmer, has resigned as 
director of the School of Business at 
the Richmond Professional Institute at 
the College of William and Mary, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, to accept an appoint- 
ment at the Los Angeles State College 
in Los Angeles, California. 


The School of Commerce at Ferris 
Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan has 
announced the appointment of five fac- 
ulty members to the Commerce staff. 
The five appointees are: Charles A. 
Mount, of the University of Louisville, 
Kentucky; Stephen J. Mueller, formerly 
head of the Management Department at 
Northeastern University in Boston, 
Massachusetts; Jay L. Fennell, a busi- 
ness teacher in the Springfield, Minne- 
sota Public Schools, for the past four 
years; Richard E. Charlton, a teacher 
at the University of Michigan, for the 
past five years; and Alfred H. Witten, 
who has spent the past five years in 
Berlin teaching secretarial subjects in 
the American school of Berlin. Mr. 
Mount will be a staff member of the 
Department of Business Administra- 
tion; Dr. Mueller has been made an as- 
sociate professor of Business Admini- 
stration and Management; Mr. Fennell 
is a member of the Secretarial Studies 
Department; Mr. Charlton is an assis- 
tant professor of accounting; and Mr. 
Witten joins the School of Commerce 
faculty at Ferris Institute in the Secre- 
tarial Studies Department as an Assis- 
tant Professor of Secretarial Studies. 


Graduate assistants recently ap- 
pointed to the Department of Business 
Education at the University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, were as follows: 
Shirley Gillgard of Gwinner, North 
Dakota; Robert D. Hanson of Lisbon, 
North Dakota; Robert N. Hanson of 
Benson, Minnesota; Kenneth Mu- 
kamela of Langdon, North Dakota; and 
Donald Nellermoe of Hickson, North 
Dakota. 


INVEST IN 
UNITED STATES SAVINGS 
BONDS 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Mrs. Esther Peterson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor for Women, was the 
keynote speaker at the 35th Anniversary 
Convention of Alpha Iota International 
Honorary Business Sorority, held at the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel in Washington, 
D. C., in July. Other important guest 
speakers were: Mrs. Reva Beck Bosone, 
Judicial Officer, United States Post 
Office Department; The Honorable 
Paul A. Johnston, Executive Assistant 
to the Secretary of Commerce; and The 
Honorable Calvin) Johnson, Former 
Congressman from the State of Illinois. 

It was reported at the convention 
that seventy-three charter members 
were recently initiated into Kappa 
Omicron chapter at the Robert Morris 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
that new chapters have been installed at 
Madison Business College, Madison, 
Wisconsin, and at Baker Business Uni- 
versity, Flint, Michigan. 

Cleveland, Ohio was chosen as the 
next convention site. 


Some four thousand vocational edu- 
cators of the nation will gather at the 
55th Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association to discuss 
new developments and new practices in 
the field of vocational education. All 
meetings will be held in the Municipal 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Missouri, De- 
cember 4-8. The Business Education 
Division will hold a series of meetings 
that have been arranged by H. D. Shot- 
well, Supervisor of Business Education, 
State Board for Vocational Education, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

On Tuesday there will be a meeting 
of the AVA Business Education Divi- 
sion Policy and Planning Committee 
and a joint meeting with Distributive 
Education. On Wednesday morning 
Enos Perry will discuss “Looking 
Ahead in Business Education”. A meet- 
ing of the National Association of State 
Supervisors of Business Education is 
scheduled for Wednesday afternoon. At 
the Thursday morning meeting Ray 
Price will discuss “Broadening and Up: 
grading Business Education Office”. E. 
Dana Gibson will be chairman of the 
Friday morning meeting devoted to a 
discussion of “Automation,” 


The recently elected officers of the 
Commercial Education Association of 
the City of New York and Vicinity are: 
President, Esther D. Flashner, Bay 
Ridge High School, Brooklyn; first vice 
president, Morris Tarr, Bushwick High 
School, Brooklyn; second vice presi- 
dent, Katherine McQuitty, Drake Busi- 
ness School, Brooklyn; secretary 
Johanna Krieger, Evander Childs High 
School, Bronx; treasurer, Martin L. 
Quailer, Central Commercial High 
School, New York City. 


Following a recent meeting of the 
executive board of the Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, E. Duncan 
Hyde, president of the organization, 
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announced that the theme for the 65th 
Annual Convention would be, “Pursu- 
ing the Nation’s Goals Through Busi- 
ness Education.” 

The 1962 convention will be held 
April 19, 20 and‘ 21st at the Statler 
Hilton Hotel in Boston, Massachusetts. 


Elizabeth T. Van Derveer is the 
1961-63 president of the United States 
Chapter of the International Society for 
Business Education. Dr. Van Derveer is 
a professor at Montclair State College, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey. She is 
editor of the “Journal of Business Edu- 
cation.” 

S. Joseph DeBrum, Francisco 
State College, is vice president and 
Dorothy Myers, College of the Se- 
quoias, Visalia, California, is the secre- 
tary. These officers and the immediate 
past president of the chapter, Donald 
Tate, compose the Executive Commit- 
tee of the International Division of 
UBEA. The UBEA president and the 
UBEA executive director are ex officio 
members of the committee. 


The theme of the annual convention 
of the National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher Education, to be held at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
February 15-17, is “Moving Forward 
in the Education for Teachers of Busi- 
ness”. The program chairmen for the 
convention are Faborn Etier, The Uni- 
versity of Texas and George Wagoner, 
University of Tennessee. The keynote 
address will be delivered by Paul G. 
Bulger, president of the State University 
of New York. His subject will be “The 
Education for Teachers in the Next 
Decade.” 

Wayne House, Pennsylvania State 
University, is president of the group 
and will preside at the first general 
session on February 15. 


The Institute for Certifying Secre- 
taries, a Department of The National 
Secretaries Association (International), 
has elected officers for its 1961-2 term. 
The new Dean of the Institute is Carlos 
K. Hayden, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Houston, 
Texas, succeeding George A. Wagoner, 
College of Business Administration, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Assistant Dean is Mina Johnson, San 
Francisco State College, Califorina. 
Secretary of the Institute is Mrs. 
Athene B. Bates, CPS, executive secre- 
tary to the president of Atomics Inter- 
national, a division of North American 
Aviation, Canoga Park, California. 

The Institute, with headquarters at 
1103 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, is the 
governing body for the administration 
of the Certified Professional Secretary 
(CPS) program. A Certified Profes- 
sional Secretary is one who has _ suc- 
cessfully completed all six parts of an 
examination administered by the Insti- 
tute. At the present time there are 2251 
Certified Professional Secretaries. The 


number taking the CPS examination in 
May of this year was 1615 of which 
255 were certified including the first 
secretary from Puerto Rico and two 
men. 


Mrs. Edith Patterson, president of 
the National Association of Distributive 
Education Teachers has announced the 
program of activities for this group at 
the time of the AVA convention in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. She will preside at 
the Executive Board Meeting on Sun- 
day, December 3. A joint session with 
NASSDE is scheduled for Tuesday, 
December 5, with Blanche Curran, 
NADET vice president presiding. Mrs. 
Patterson will preside at the NADET 
general meeting on Wednesday morn- 
ing. In the afternoon there will be a 
joint session with NASSDE, with Mrs. 
Eleanor Hamilton, Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, presiding. 


The National Association of State 
Supervisors of Distributive Education 
will hold meetings on December 6 in 
Kansas City, Missouri at the time of 
the AVA convention. NASSDE is a 
unit within the AVA. 

John Chrismer, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education for Nebraska, 
Lincoln, is president of the group and 
Custer McDonald, Missouri State Su- 
pervisor of Distributive Education, Jef- 
ferson City, is vice president. Secretary- 
treasurer is Mildred Jackson, State Of- 
fice Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 


William N. Selden, president of the 
National Association of Supervisors of 
Business Education has announced a 
meeting of the group for December 6, 
in Kansas City, Missouri, at the time of 
the AVA convention. He is Consultant, 
Business Education, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. The vice president of the 
group is Marguerite Crumley, Assistant 
State Supervisor of Business Education 
for the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
Richmond. Margaret Andrews, Con- 
sultant in Business Education and 
Placement for the Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota Public School System is secretary- 
treasurer. 


The theme for the annual convention 
of the National Business Teachers As- 
sociation, to be held in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri at the Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson 
December 27, 28, and 29 is “Educa- 
tion for Business — Serving and Ex- 
panding Economy.” 

An outstanding program been 
planned by the Executive Board and the 
local committee, with speakers and con- 
sultants in every phase of business and 
business education. St. Louis hosts are 
the St. Louis Business Teachers and the 
St. Louis Area Business Education As- 
sociation. This is the last NBTA con- 
vention that will be held. After unifica- 
tion takes place on July 1, 1962, the 
organization will be known as_ the 
North Central Business Education As- 
sociation; the conventions will be called 
the NCBEA conventions. 
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An interesting tour of the city of St. 
Lous is planned bv the Tour Com- 
mittee” for Wednesday morning before 
the convention opens. The program be- 
gins with round-table and department 
meetings on Wednesday afternoon. The 
Basic Business Workshop, which will 
be held in conjunction with the conven- 
tion, begins at the same time. 

James Taylor, School of Business, 
Wayne State University, and president 
of NOMA International, is the keynote 
speaker at the First General Session on 
Wednesday evening. Dr. Taylor has 
chosen for his topic the convention 
theme itself. 

The annual banquet will take place 
on the second evening instead of on the 
final night. John H. Furbay, noted lec- 
turer, author, global air commuter, and 
director of the world-wide educational 
program of TWA on four continents, 
is scheduled as speaker. Dr. Furbay’s 
topic will be “Countdown for To- 
morrow.” 

The Problem Clinics will be held on 
the final day of the convention. Ten in- 
teresting and challenging sections are 
planned for the forenoon and ten more 
will be presented during the afternoon. 
An opportunity is provided for every 
teacher to ask questions, to present new 
ideas, and to take part in discussions. 

Officers of NBTA are: President, 
Paul M. Pair, Pair Schools of Busi- 
ness, Inc., Chicago, Illinois; first vice 
president, Darlene H. Heller, Rockford 
School of Business, Rockford, Hlinois; 
second vice president, Mary Witherow, 
Roosevelt High School, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri;. secretary, Carl H. Cummings, 
Administrator in Dallas Independent 
School District, Dallas, Texas; treasur- 
er, Russell N. Cansler, School of Busi- 
ness Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 


James R. 


Department of General Business, and 


Taylor, chairman of the 


director of the Graduate Program, 
School of Business Administratidn, 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, became the 1961-1962 international 
president of National Office Manage- 
ment Association at the annual organi- 
zation meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors conducted recently at the associa- 
tion’s 42nd International Conference in 
St. Louis. 


Pi Omega Pi, national business edu- 
cation fraternity, added three chapters 
to its roll in recent months. James T. 
Blanford, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, was the installing officer 
at Colorado State University, Fort Col- 
lins. Ralf J. Thomas, Kansas State Col- 
lege of Pittsburg was the officer in 
charge of the installation services at 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. Aud- 
rey V. Dempsey, East Carolina College, 
Greenville, North Carolina, acted as 
the officer of installation at the Long- 
wood College, Farmville, Virginia 
services. 
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The theme for the November 23-25 
convention of the Southern Business 
Education Association to be held at the 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida is “Business Education 
United”. Ellen Butler, Stranahan High 
School, Fort Lauderdale, Florida is the 
local chairman for the convention. The 
President of the group is Reed Davis, 
West Virginia Institute of Technology, 
Montgomery, West Virginia. The an- 
nual Fellowship Dinner has been re- 
placed this year by a fellowship cruise 
and a four-hour trip through the inland 
waterways and Everglades area. Dinner 
will be served on a nearby island. 

Divisional and Sectional meetings 
will follow the First General Session 
on Friday morning. A panel discussion 
“Is Business Education a Necessity?” 
will be moderated by Harry Huffman, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia at the Friday session. 
Panel members include Bruce L. Black- 
stone, Specialist, Office Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C.; Hamden 
L. Forkner, Professor Emeritus Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City; J. Leroy Thompson, Educa- 
tional Director, The “Wall Street Jour- 
nal,” New York City; Carrol E. Wag- 
goner, Supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion, Dade County Public Schools, Mi- 
ami, Florida; Arthur L. Walker, State 
Supervisor Business Education Service, 
Virginia State Board of Education, 
Richmond. 


Friday evening from 7 until 9 p.m. the 
convention banquet will be held in the 
Continental Room, with Reed Davis, 
presiding. Ted Woodward, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee will introduce the speaker, 
Calvin D. Johnson, Executive Assistant 
to the Vice President, Sperry Rand, 
Inc.. New York, New York. 

The Second General Session on 
Saturday morning with James Crews, 
First Vice President of Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association, University 
of Florida, Gainesville presiding will 
feature a panel discussion on “The In- 
terrelationship of Businesss Education 
to Business and the Arts”. Evelyn S. 
Gulledge, Second Vice President, Banks 
High School, Birmingham, Alabama 
will introduce the moderator, D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania panel 
participants: Coleen Skinner, Miami 
Norland High School, Miami, Florida; 
J. Curtis Hall, Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama; Eugene Youngert, 
Senior Associate of James B. Conant, 
New York, New York; Louis W. Menk, 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Various groups have planned break- 
fasts and luncheons at the time of the 
convention. The UBEA-SBEA Break- 
fast with Parker Liles, President of 
UBEA, Georgia State College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Atlanta, Georgia 
presiding, will be held as usual. 


COMING IN 1962... 


FACTS ABOUT 


consumer education. 


by William B. Logan and Helen B. Moon 


This authoritative text provides up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion on the most important products sold in today’s market. 
This book will appeal to teachers of merchandising and 


... another outstanding D. E. text 
SALES HORIZONS 


by Kenneth B. Haas and Enos C. Perry 


Covering all aspects of modern selling, this text trains both 
for selling careers and consumer buying. Teaching and 
learning aids include nearly 300 illustrations, end-of- 
chapter problems, questions, projects, and case studies. The 
sparkling language will motivate any learner. 


For further information write to: 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


MERCHANDISE 


BREAKTHROUGH IN 
PRODUCTION TYPING 


PRODUCTION BARRIERS DISAPPEAR with GT/191. This spectacularly new 
text trains students to turn out production work as rapidly as they copy simple 


paragraph material. 


PWCS (production word count system), the most revolutionary thing to happen 
in typing texts since 1902, EQUATES ALL KINDS OF COPY, providing a single 


i @ standard of skill measurement. 
grege i DRILL IN DEPTH develops double control of new keys, stresses technique, 


: reduces need for remedial practice. 
A : ‘Bas CLINICS provide individually tailored practice—capitalize on individual prowess, 
191 SERIES — eliminate individual weaknesses, and ASSURE INDIVIDUAL PROGRESS. 
: * , FIRST modern typing text available in a special TEACHER’S EDITION. 


NEW TEACHING PLAN—you really teach with GT/191. 


ROWE LLOVO*+WINGE® 


PERFORMANCE STANDARDS, “PAR” indicated, encourage and challenge 
maximum performance. 


BOOK ONE GENERAL TYPING 


the TEACHER is important with... gregg typing/191 SERIES 
By Rowe, Lloyd, and Winger 


Write for "'sixty-three reasons why GT/I9I Series is my kind of typing text" 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION * McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42 St. Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. Corte Madera, Calif., 20! Tamal Vista Dr. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 


The Eighth Edition 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


TODAY'S BUSINESS LAW 


Second Edition 
By K. E. Goodman 


For the basic course in business law. Fresh and 


Here is a major revision of the most popular book in 
the field. The new subtitle, "For Economic Understand- 
ing,” is indicative of the increased emphasis on business- 
economic concepts in this new book. Everyday functions 
of business are also developed in an interesting manner 
that will hold the interest of the young high school 
student. 


The unit division of the eighth edition is essentially the 
same as the previous edition. Many of the parts, how- 
ever, are completely rewritten. Each paragraph is 
changed in some detail. The short reading assignments 
are loaded with useful information. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 


stimulating with a simple style and crystal-like clarity, 
it is as up to date and true to life as this morning’s 


headlines. 


Hundreds of real-life cases illustrate key points and 
test students’ comprehension of basic principles. Re- 
view tests are built in at the end of each section; ques- 
tions, completion and vocabulary-meaning exercises 
abound. 


The supplementary material includes a workbook, 


teacher’s manual and objective tests. 


Write for an examination copy 


PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
2 West 45th St. New York 36, New York 


\ 
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LEGAL ASPECTS OF BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, 2d Edition, by Dow Votaw. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 855 pp., 1961. $9. 


Additional business case material based 
on actual legal problems and taken from 
the records of business firms or from court 
records further enhance this second edition 
of business law. Changes include omission 
of the chapter on taxes and business, com- 
plete reorganization of chapter three to 
deal with the important area in contracts. 
The chapter on competitive practices has 
been brought up to date and much of the 
material reorganized. 

A new study and instruction technique 
not present in the first edition will be no- 
ticed as most of the cases have been pre- 
sented in the context of either of two hy- 
pothetical firms. The student sees prob- 
lems as business sees them, in terms of 
litigation, thus lending continuity to the 
presentation. 

The cases have been scattered through- 


out the text material and problems remain. 


at the end of each main section of the book. 

The reader will find the treatment of the 
content both comprehensive and thorough 
on the business level and practical and 
meaningful on -the legal level. 


COLLEGE BUSINESS LAW, Second Edi- 
tion, by R. Robert Rosenberg, and 
William G. Ott, New York: Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 570 pp., 1961. $4.75. 


Current classroom needs determined the 
revision of the text. It emphasizes the 
living, “day-to-day problems of young 
adults and young workers.” More than 800 
illustrative cases have been woven into the 
narrative and provision has been made at 
the conclusion of each section (37 in 13 
chapters) for review, analysis, and appli- 
cations of the law thus far studied. Every 
problem or question has been related 
directly to the text content. Many of the 
illustrative cases continue from paragraph 
to paragraph as new law content is pre- 
sented. 

Technical vocabulary has been mini- 
mized, The text is interesting to read and 
easy to understand. A detailed glossary at 
the back of the book provides an insight 
into those words that may require defi- 
nition. The latest information has been 
given regarding loan company rates, child 
labor legislation, statute of limitations, ete., 
for all 50 states. 

The content covers torts, loan rates, 
labor laws, majority, legal pitfalls, rele- 
vancy, outer space regulations, legal 
language, mobile homes, contracts, bank- 
ruptcy, personal property, bailments, war- 
ranties, common carriers, negotiable in- 
struments, insurance, agencies, partner- 
ships, wills. 

The workbook has also received a thor- 
ough revision. A set of objective tests plus 
the teacher’s manual are available. 
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BOOKKEEPING PRINCIPLES, by Vachel E. 
Breidenbaugh, Angeline G. Lins, and 
Fayette H. Elwell, New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, 295 pp., $3.40. 


This text is designed primarily for a 
one-year course in bookkeeping, although 
it also serves as the first part of a two- 
year or three-year bookkeeping and 
acounting sequence. It is suitable for those 
who are preparing for specialized book- 
keeping employment as well as for a 
general background needed by those in 
other specializations. 

The language is within the ability of 
the high school pupil; illustrative material 
is simple, clear, direct, and abundant; 
practice problems are assorted and plenti- 
ful. The book is divided into convenient 
teaching segments providing instruction in 
everyday bookkeeping activities understood 
and appreciated by all individuals. 

The sixteen chapters of the text are 
divided into parts with problems presented 
at the end of each part. This enables the 
student to make immediate application of 
the principles and procedures covered in 
each part. Review problems are also pre- 
sented at the end of each chapter which 
utilize the learnings of the entire chapter. 

The bookkeeping cycle is presented 
through the use of cash transactions which 
is a realistic approach for the high school 
student. The complete cycle is covered in 
the first seventy pages of the text—six 
chapters. A special project ties together 
the complete cycle at the end of the first 
six chapters. At the end of chapter 8, an- 
other cycle is presented followed by a 
Practice Set I. Practice Set II follows 
after payroll and taxes, banking services, 
returns and discounts, and other advanced 
concepts of bookkeeping have been pre- 
sented. 

A workbook is available for use with 
the text and separate blank books may be 
purchased for use with Practice Sets I 
and IT. 


AMERICAN FINANCIAL SYSTEM, by 
& 


James B. Ludtke, Boston: Allyn 
Bacon, Inc., 685 pp., 1961. $7.75. 


A money and banking textbook con- 
ceived with a much broader point of view 
than is usual for books of this type. For 
example, the opening section of the text 
deals with the nature and interpretation of 
national economic accounting. Thus the 
book deliberately traces the problem of 
money control banking institutions 
within the context of macro-economics. A 
previous course i economics and possibly 
in management would be most desirable 
if the student is to get the most from a 
course based on this text. 

While the author is not highly critical of 
the operation of the financial system, he 
often does provide opportunities for the 
evaluation of deficiencies and misdirections 
in the flow of monetary funds. 


The book is organized according to four 
basic elements: consumer and non-profit 
organizations, business, government, and 
other factors. The study of the flow of 
funds wisely begins with the consumer 
sector as the primary source of national 
saving. Since most financial institutions 
utilize consumer savings, these organiza- 
tions are naturally developed in this sec- 
tion. In studying the other sectors, atten- 
tion is focused primarily on equity and 
credit instruments, as used by business and 
governmental units, and upon the acquisi- 
tion, of these instruments by financial 
institutions. 

The flow-of-funds approach to study of 
the financial system used in this book is a 
good framework for the study of money 
and banking and thus relates the topic to 
the relation of financial systems to the 
basic economic objectives. 


INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS, by Nor- 
man F. Keiser, New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 545 pp., 1961. $6.50. 


This is a one-semester text for intro- 
ductory economics. The approach is 
“macro” and institutional with a limited 
emphasis on price theory. The text is 
organized along lines determined by the 
traditional and basic economic problems: 
what will be produced, how to produce it, 
how to change goods, how to maintain 
production, and how to distribute the 
products and services, 

Part 1: introduction to basic economic 
problems; Part II: problems of produc- 
tion and price; Part III: problems of ex- 
change of goods and services; Part IV: 
measurement of production; Part V: 
problems of income distribution; Part VI: 
international trade. 

An effort has been made to make the 
content as clear as possible as well as inter- 
esting. Illustrative reading and_ pictorial 
matter are included. Separate workbooks 
have been planned to accompany the text 
and to underscore important teaching 
points. The Student Manual contains key 
terms, concepts, and ideas, and a general 
overview of each chapter. 


Financing the Public Schools, Volume II, 
TAXES FOR THE SCHOOLS, by Roger 
A. Freeman, Washington 5, D. C., The 
Institute for Social Science Research, 
441 pp., 1960. $5. 


Volume I of this two-volume series is 
titled School Needs in the Decade Ahead. 
In this second volume the conclusion is 
that increasing financial demands of the 
schools and other public services are likely 
to force taxes up to new record levels dur- 
ing the 1960’s. The author’s examination 
of the tax structure and his conclusion that 
the property tax can well remain the main 
source of school support should be inter- 
esting to business teachers. 

After the school need and tax burden 
are set forth in chapter 1, power and re- 
sponsibility in education is established in 
chapter 2. Tax structure and the fiscal 
system is discussed in chapter 3 with vari- 
ous types of tax—property, consumption, 
and income discussed in the next three 
chapters. The book closes with a discussion 
of state and federal school aid. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 56 


ACCOUNTING IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


September 25, 1961 


The undersigned educators, acting as 
consultants to the Comptroller General of 
the United States, write to express our 
views on a matter we are confident is of 
interest to you. 

We believe in the importance of the 
study of accounting in our modern colle- 
giate education and in the desirability of 
maintaining an adequate undergraduate 
program in the field of accounting. Our 
strong convictions in these matters have 
developed through our relationships with 
educators educational institutions, 
from our contacts with employers and em- 
ployees of accountants, and specifically as 
a result of our service as consultants to 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, the head of one of the most sig- 
nificant and responsible Federal agencies— 
the United States General Accounting Of- 
fice. 

Shortly after his appointment to a 15- 
year term as Comptroller General, Mr. 
Joseph Campbell, CPA, named a panel of 
educators as consultants to help him and 
his department heads plan more efficient 
and effective programs for (a) the re- 
cruitment of accountants and auditors for 
the Office, and (b) the continuing educa- 
tion and development of its professional 
staff members. This group has met with 
Mr. Campbell two or three times each year 
for the past six years. In recent meet- 
ings, Mr. Campbell, his staff, and the con- 
sultants have discussed and explored the 
possible impact of current trends in educa- 
tion for business and accounting on future 
employment needs of the General Account- 
ing Office as well as on its staff training 
and development needs. Thus, we have 
been in a good position to observe firsthand 
the correlation of the responsibilities and 
duties of the professional accountants and 
auditors of the General Accounting Office 
with their educational preparation. 

The United States General Accounting 
Office, now in its 41st year, is the agency 
of the Congress charged with the respon- 
sibility of reviewing the activities and 
auditing the financial affairs of agencies of 
the Federal Government. The Congress 
requires that the Office furnish formal re- 
ports based on independent examinations 
of the operations of each Federal agency. 
These numerous reports have provided 
much valuable information to the Con- 
gress, the agencies, and the public on the 
conduct of the financial operations of the 
many defense and civilian departments and 
agencies, 

The promotion of adequate and strong 
financial management in the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been an objective of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office for years. Post 
World War II developments and changes 
in the basic philosophy of financial man- 
agement in the Federal Government have 
been taken into consideration by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office in discharging its 
responsibility to the Congress and to the 
American public. While the responsibilities 
for the accounting work of the agencies, 
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and the internal controls involved therein, 
are largely those of the agencies them- 
selves, the General Accounting Office is 
required by Jaw to prescribe accounting 
principles and standards for agency use; 
to cooperate in the development of agency 
accounting systems; to approve the systems 
used; and to make examinations of the 
manner in which the agencies are discharg- 
ing their financial responsibilities. The re- 
view and appraisal of the performance of 
agency operations becomes a vital part of 
the work required to be done and the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office is now devoting a 
major portion of its energies to that ac- 
tivity. This concept of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the General Accounting 
Office requires that each of its professional 
staff members have a thorough grasp not 
only of technical accounting and financial 
matters, but also a broad comprehension of 
management principles, agency objectives, 
and performance standards in achieving 
those objectives. 

A policy objective of the Comptroller 
General is to improve the scope and effec- 
tiveness of General Accounting Office ex- 
aminations without adding materially to 
the number of employees. While the back- 
grounds and types of persons working for 
the Office have changed perceptibly each 
year, the over-all number of employees of 
the General Accounting Office has de- 
creased significantly in the past decade. 
However, the staff responsible for the re- 
view of agency management, which is most 
important and obviously requires in- 
dividuals with wide knowledge and judg- 
ment of administration broadly conceived, 
has shown a remarkable increase during 
the past six years. This increase in the 
professional staff members is in keeping 
with the enlarged sphere of responsibility 
given to the Office and to the gradual 
elimination of routine checking and vouch- 
er auditing. 

The professional accounting staff of the 
General Accounting Office now numbers 
about 2,000. Almost all of these profes- 
sional individuals were graduated from 
our collegiate schools or departments of 
business administration with an accounting 
major. In order to maintain an adequate 
professional staff to handle the continually 
increasing demands on the General Ac- 
counting Office, it is necessary to recruit 
annually about 300 graduates of account- 
ing major programs. Thus, the General 
Accounting Office is one of the largest 
single employers of graduates of schools 
and departments of business. A very seri- 
ous and deep responsibility rests upon the 
Office to obtain highly qualified and per- 
sonable staff members who have the po- 
tentiality to review the varied and com- 
plex management activities of Federal 
agencies and departments. 

We share the view of the officials of the 
General Accounting Office that collegiate 
education for business and accounting 
should not remain static in curricula or ap- 
proach. However, in view of the need 
each year of the General Accounting Office 
for additional persons of professional 


quality and potential, we are of the opinion 
that this should consist of an absolute 
minimum of 18 semester hours of account- 
ing instruction, but that as much as 24 
semester hours, including the basic course, 
may be highly desirable as a minimum re- 
quirement for a major in the subject. In 
addition to the accounting, it is our judg- 
ment that education in the broad area of 
business administration, including the basic 
functional fields prescribed by the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Schools of 
3usiness, should be required of all grad- 
uates so that the accounting, other business 
administration courses, and the basic 
course in economic principles will consti- 
tute approximately 50% of the total 
academic program. 

The technical education described above, 
combined with a balanced education in 
the arts and sciences, should provide a 
graduate of a four-year program in busi- 
ness with the educational background 
necessary for him to serve as a_profes- 
sional staff member of the General Ac- 
counting Office and to develop into a 
highly competent professional person. 

The supply of accounting trained grad- 
uates is already inadequate, in spite of the 
excellent opportunities and attractive in- 
come potential. Failure to increase the 
number of graduates with the modest ac- 
counting specialization indicated above 
would severely hinder the General Ac- 
counting Office in obtaining the personnel 
necessary to carry out its responsibility of 
auditing and appraising the management 
of activities involving the expenditures of 
over 80 billion dollars per year. 

We urge you to provide your under- 
graduate students sufficient opportunity to 
acquire an adequate specialization in ac- 
counting so that the Comptroller General 
can look to your institution for graduates 
qualified to meet the responsibilities of the 
General Accounting Office. 


Sincerely yours, 


Horace B. Brown, Jr., Dean 
College of Business Administration 
University of Oklahoma 


A. B. Carson 
Professor of Accounting 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Raymond C. Dein 
Professor of Accounting 
University of Nebraska 


Charles J. Gaa 
Professor of Accounting 
Michigan State University 


Paul Garner, Dean 
School of Business Administration 
University of Alabama 


Frank S. Kaulback, Jr., Dean 
School of Commerce 
University of Virginia 
Oscar S. Nelson 

Professor of Accounting 
University of Pennsylvania 


William A. Paton 
Professor Emeritus of Accounting 
University of Michigan 


Sidney G. Winter, Dean 
College of Business Administration 
State University of Towa 
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You are looking at the IBM Setectric Typewriter, newest 
addition to the IBM typewriter line. The unusual object above 
it is its typing element. No bigger than a golf ball, this single 
element makes possible the fastest, easiest way to teach 
typing, brings new economy to modern teaching methods. 


Eliminates distractions! Precision-engineered, this single typ- 
ing element does the work of a basketful of typebars. (Typebar 
tangles that so often slow down and confuse the student are 
completely eliminated.) Skimming across the paper just as your 
hand does when you write, it prints characters faster than the 
eye can see, eliminates the need for a moving paper carriage. 
Result: No distractions to keep students from concentrating 
on fundamentals. With no carriage jutting beyond the type- 
writer, the full-size SELEcTRIC requires less desk area too. 


Builds confidence! |n many other ways the IBM Secectric helps 
improve typing speed and technique, makes even beginning 


students more proficient. For example, a unique storage system 
actually remembers —when necessary —one character while 
another is being printed, paces it out at a measured rate to 
level ‘‘typing flurries,’’ improve typing rhythm. 

Conversion to other typewriters, incidentally, is accomplished 
in just minutes, because the SeLectric keyboard arrangement 
is essentially the same despite the many other features that 
make the SEtectric so different. 


Minimum downtime! The IBM Sevectric is remarkably rugged. 

With a single typing element instead of multiple typebars, and 

a stationary paper carrier, maintenance requirements are kept 

ata minimum. 

Moderate cost! We urge you to have the moderately priced IBM 

SELECTRIC shown in your school soon. We think you will agree 

that this newest development from IBM research 

is an important milestone in classroom progress. IBM 
A NEW KIND OF TYPEWRITER...A NEW WAY TO WRITE! 


| coe in the teaching of typing 
| / 


Increase Accuracy 


while simplifying figure work 
with the NCR DELUXE 


ADDING 
MACHINE 


with “Live” Keyboard 


Cut hand motion and effort up to 50% 
with the exclusive National “Live” Keyboard! 


Every amount key on the NCR De Luxe 
Adding Machine operates the motor. 
Result: You can forget the Motor Bar! 
Eliminates back-and-forth hand motion 
from keys to Motor Bar. Think of the 
time and effort this single NCR feature 
saves! All keys are instantly adjustable 
to each operator’s preferred touch! It 
is no wonder operators are so enthusi- 
astic about the NCR De Luxe Adding 
Machine. They do their work faster— 
with up to 50% less effort! 


Only NCR has 14 time- and money- 
saving features. 

“Live” Keyboard and Adjustable 
keytouch are just two of the 14 time- 
and effort-saving features which you get 
in the NCR De Luxe Adding Machine. 
You will also like its RUGGED CON- 
STRUCTION—NEW STYLING— 
NEW QUIETNESS—NEW BEAUTY. 
Your NCR representative will be glad 
to give you a demonstration and tell you 
about all 14 features. Call him today. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ¢ 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your business, too, can benefit from 
the many time- and money-saving fea- 
tures of an NCR adding machine. 
NCR’s pay for themselves quickly 
through savings, then continue to re- 
turn a regular yearly profit. For more 
information, call nearest NCR branch 
office or dealer. See phone book yellow 
pages. 


ADDING 


MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS * ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
NCR PAPER (NO CARBON ReQuireD) 
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